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Diarp of the Geek. 


We deal elsewhere with the leading points of the 
Minquiry by the Committee of the American Senate into 
» loss of the “ Titanic.’”” The Committee has been a 
tle peremptory in manner, and there have been some 
Bxamples of technical ignorance on the part of the 
‘Chairman, Senator Smith; but it has already revealed 
5& mass of important and most painful evidence. Thus 
it has shown— 

(1) That the vessel was going full speed when the 
iceberg was sighted ; 

(2) That the look-out man in the crow’s-nest was 
unprovided with glasses ; 

(3) That no boat-drills were held during the voyage, 
and only a very perfunctory one at Southampton ; 

(4) That several boats left the ship without full com- 
plements of passengers ; 

(5) That not enough seamen were detailed to launch 
them, and that some of those appointed to the boats 
could not row; 

(6) That the Marconi operators were not under the 
proper control of the captain ; 

(7) That boats which were not full failed to return 
to the ship when she sank ; 

(8) That numbers of the passengers shared the com- 
pany’s belief that the “Titanic” was unsinkable, and 
were not concerned to leave the ship. 

The evidence before the Committee has also re- 
vealed many incidents showing that, in the hour of 
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death, scores of men and women retained all the qualities 


that make life worth living. 


* & * 


Tue most tragic disclosure of all, however, is the 
publication by the Board of Trade, at the instance of 
Mr. Chiozza Money, of the numbers and percentage of 
each class and sex of the ship’s company that have been 
saved. This, we are afraid, shows conclusively that, 
though preference was undoubtedly given to women and 
children over men, an equal chance of life was not 
afforded (a) to rich men and poor men; (b) to rich 
women and poor women; (c) to rich children and poor 
children. Thus, thirty-four per cent. of the male first- 
class passengers were saved ; eight per cent. of the second- 
class; twelve per cent. of the third. In regard to the 
women, the three corresponding percentages are ninety- 
seven per cent., eighty-four per cent., and fifty-five per 
cent. In regard to the children, they stand at one 
hundred per cent., one hundred per cent., and thirty 
per cent. In the steerage there were seventy-six 
children, but only twenty- -three of these escaped, and 
out of 179 women, only ninety-eight were saved. Thus, 
taking the whole body of children, not quite one in two 


escaped with life, although 315 men of all classes were 
saved. 
* 


* 7 


In regard to the provision of boats we may say that 
we have received from a distinguished correspondent, 
who signs himself “ A Naval Officer,’’ 
letter, dated April 20th :— 


“In to-day’s Nation, with respect to the number 
of boats carried by the “ Titanic,’ you make the follow- 
ing assertion :— 

“*We understand that a much more modern 
code governs the Nord-Deutscher and Hamburg- 
American liners, which provides for about double 
the British equipment of boats, and to this scale 
the British lines will have to accommodate them- 
selves.’ 

“The ‘Times’ 
furter Zeitung’ 


the following 


of to-day quotes from the 
as follows :— 

“* At the sinking of a Transatlantic steamer, 
two-thirds of its human cargo are condemned to 
be drowned.’ 

“ According to the ‘ Times,’ the German journal goes 
on to state that it finds :— 

“*The number of passengers for whom no pro- 
vision is made, in the case of the biggest ship, on 
each of the four lines (two German and two British) 
to be as follows:—Nord-Deutscher Lloyd, 2,752; 
White Star Line, 2,160; Cunard Line, 2,150; Ham- 
burg-Amerika Line, 2,000.’ 

“Will you either disprove the statement of the 
German journal, or withdraw your assertion as pro- 
minently as you made it? 

“T have not the smallest personal interest in any 
steamship company.” 

7 


‘ Frank- 


* * 


In reply to our correspondent, we append the 
following table, the figures in which, as will be seen, 
more than confirm the original statement in Tae Nation. 
As to their origin, we may say that they are the official 
figures of the companies in question, but that they did 
not seek to make them public, and only consented to give 
them in response to our definite request, 
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Board of Trade Regulations. 


Tue American inquiry is to be followed by an in- | 


{ 
| 


vestigation in our more leisurely and formal British | 


style. On Monday, Mr. Buxton announced that a 
Wreck Commissioner, forming an independent court, and 
sitting with assessors, was at once to be appointed. 
Later on in the evening, he added that, at the instance of 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Mersey—a former President 
of the Admiralty division—is to serve in that capacity. 
After pressure by the House, which grew very impatient 


and at last resorted to a motion of adjournment, Mr. | 
Buxton also got an undertaking from the White Star | 


Company that the officers and crew of the “ Titanic ”’ 
should be available for the inquiry. 


* * . 
As we write, the assessors have not yet been 


appointed. Many complimentary things have been said | 


of this body, but we prefer to reserve our judgment until 
its whole constitution and procedure have been 
decided and it has got to work. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to see whether it is fully independent of the 
Board of Trade, whose conduct of the shipping industry 
is gravely on trial. As for Lord Mersey, no one doubts 
either his knowledge or his ability. But he has a highly 
conservative mind, and he was a member of the Jameson 
Raid Committee. We should have been glad if every 
gentleman who sat on that body had been passed over 
for any service touching upon the investigation of public 
scandal. The Jameson Committee was, perhaps, the 
greatest exploit in hushing-up which this country has 
ever achieved, and we do not want its memories and 
atmosphere to haunt us to-day. 
* * « 

MeanwHiLeE, Mr. Buxton informed the House on 
Tuesday that all the chief shipping companies had 
decided to provide their vessels with boats and rafts 
enough to accommodate all persons on board. We are 
glad that the companies have disregarded the hints of 
their apologists in the press that no more boats are 
needed, but we cannot accept their decision as in 
itself adequate, They appear to reckon collapsible 











* 12 of the 35 boats are of the unsinkable pneumatic type, the remaining 23 being the ship’s lifeboats as provided for by the 
No boats of the collapsible type carried at all. 


boats or rafts as part of this new provision. But this 
will not do at all. There are three main objections to 
collapsible boats. They are difficult to navigate; they 
have to be lowered from derricks instead of davits; and 
their material is liable to perish. Clearly seamen have 
little confidence in them for, although the “ Olympic” 
has been hastily furnished with such boats, the fire- 
men at the last moment; refused to sail with her, on the 
ground that the boat supply was bad and insufficient, 
and the ship has been held up outside Southampton 
Water. Unless, however, the Board of Trade insists 
on adequate lifeboat accommodation for all on board, 
the companies may simply provide a few lifeboats, and 
fill up with collapsible boats. 
* * * 

THE first reading of the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church in Wales was proposed on 
Tuesday by Mr. McKenna, and carried on Thursday 
by a majority of 78 votes—331 for and 253 against. 
Mr. McKenna’s speech was temperate and informing, 
and the Bill proved to be virtually a replica of the 
measure of 1909, with a far more liberal scheme of 
finance. Out of the present income of £260,000 the 
Church gets a certain £87,000, and an almost certain 
£180,000, which, with voluntary aid, will bring 
up her total income to nearly half a million. The Church 
retains all her fabrics from the Cathedrals downwards, 
and every incumbent will get his full emolument as 
long as he fulfils his duties. The effect of this is that 
the Church will get 20s. in the £1 of her endowments 
over a long period, and will never get less than 6s. 8d. 
So that a slight effort in the interval should leave her 
absolutely unaffected by the severing Act. The endow- 
ments which the Church loses are to be divided between 
the University of Wales and the local councils, though 
the latter are not to use them to reduce their rates. The 
Bill sets up two bodies—first, Commissioners to receive 
and distribute the Church property ; and then the Church 
Representative Body, to which will be transferred the 
fabrics and all the endowments subsequent to 1662, We 
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. ‘ : 
hope that in Committee the Government will move the | 
date further back still, so as to give the disestablished | 
Church the benefit of the endowments received after the 


Reformation. 
* x * 


Tue Opposition was irreconcilable, and on the 
frst night of the debate was purely English in character 
and origin. Mr. Lyttelton denied that the State had 
aright to regard the property of the Church as national, | 
and declared that it was monstrous to cut her away from 
the State in a Socialistic age. Lord Robert Cecil said 
that the Bill did not advantage a single soul in the three 
kingdoms, argued that the State suffered an immense 
injury by being divorced from religion, and said it was 
the “ most disgustingly hypocritical plea’’ to say that | 
the Welsh Church would be better for the loss of her | 
funds. Sir John Simon described with great force the | 
sectarian character of the modern Welsh Church as com- 
pared with the universally representative aspect of | 

| 
| 
| 


the medieval Church. This point was driven home with 
much keenness and eloquence by Mr. George on Thurs- | 
day night. Why, he argued, should endowments be 
given to one Church for one purpose—e.g., the saying of 
masses for a soul—and retained by a different Church 
for another? Professor Pollard puts the absurdity of 
the charge of “ sacrilege ’’ in a nutshell when writing to 
the “ Times ’’ on Friday, he says: “It is too late for 
members of an aristocracy raised on the ruins of Church 
property in the sixteenth century to talk of sacrilege 
when it is proposed to divert ecclesiastical endowments 
to the purposes of public education, and not to the 
foundation of noble families.”’ 


* * * 


Tue Irish Convention has, as we anticipated, ac- 
epted the Home Rule Bill without qualification or 
amendment. All the journals admit the wonderful en- 
thusiasm of the gathering, which met on Tuesday in the 
Round Room of the Mansion House. The Convention, 
which represented the County and District Councils, the 
United Irish League, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
and the Catholic clergy, with some Protestant ministers, 
responded absolutely to Mr. Redmond’s appeal to accept 
the Bill “‘ with alacrity and enthusiasm,’’ and to enable 
him to say that he spoke not merely for his party but 
forIreland. He asked for a free hand as to amendments, 
praised the nominated Senate, under which he hoped that 
personal distinction, science, commerce, art, and 
literature would be represented ; and insisted that the 
Constitution proposed was preferable to Grattan’s 
Parliament. He declared himself personally favorable 
to the retention of the Irish members, and spoke of the 
Empire as warmly as a British Imperialist could do. 


* * * 


Tue Italian Naval Forces are at length preparing 
what seems to be a serious attempt to carry the war into 
European waters. There has been much cruising among 
the islands of the Aigean, and cables have everywhere 
been cut. The barracks of Vathy in Samos have been 
shelled from the sea, and the small Turkish garrison 
driven inland, while the little islet of Stampalia in the 
Southern AEgean has been occupied to serve as a base. 
The chief event of these manceuvres was the naval attack 
directed on the 18th against the outer forts of the Dar- 
danelles. What was the object of this encounter, in 
Which, it seems, the defenders sustained serious damage, 
fan only be conjectured. Few believe that the Italian 
Fleet could force the Straits without losses which would 
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tender the enterprise suicidal. 


THE really serious aspect of the matter is, of course, 
that the Turks were obliged to bring their contact-mines 
into play, and the Straits are closed to commerce, while 
rumors that mines have broken loose render navigators 
nervous throughout these frequented seas. Russia has 
presented a formal protest against the closing of the 
Straits. The Turks could do nothing else or less, but 
the result is that the whole of Southern Russia and the 
Danubian States find their one sea-road closed against 
them. The suspicion naturally presents itself that Italy 
took this action in collusion with Russia in order to 
compel European intervention. Meanwhile, a German 
military critic, writing from the Turkish camp at the 
end of March in the “ Vossische Zeitung,’’ roundly de- 


| clares that in five months the Italian campaign in Tripoli 


has made no progress whatever, and this appears to be 
near the truth. Italian public opinion calls for “a blow 
at the heart.’’ A serious attempt to reach Constanti- 
nople, if anything of the kind is contemplated, would 


| almost certainly be a signal for a Balkan war. 


* s * 


Tue Government have wisely resisted the repeated 
attempts of the Opposition to procure the postponement 
of the Insurance Act, chiefly on the ground of the un- 
readiness of the country, the hostility of the doctors, and 
the fact that there were no societies available for bring- 
ing in domestic servants and agricultural laborers. Mr. 
Masterman replied that, while a great part of the Act 
would come into operation in January, there was no 
reason why it should not begin in July. Three thousand 
societies had already proposed to apply for approval, and 
four hundred had deposited their rules. This list in- 
cluded many of the great friendly societies and trade 
unions, and covered four and a-half million people. Most 
of the collecting or industrial friendly societies were also 
submitting their rules. Mr. Gwynne’s delaying amend- 
ment was beaten by a majority of 88. 


* * = 


WE much regret to record the death of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy at Folkestone at the great age of eighty-two. 
Mr. McCarthy has long been withdrawa from political 
life, though he only completed his “ History of Our Own 
Times”’ seven years ago, but his personality will be 
remembered with affectionate regard. His career had 
two periods. The first was that of a Liberal journalist 
and writer of history and belles lettres. That was the 
time of his association with John Bright, as editor of the 
“Morning Star,’’ and of his long service on the “ Daily 
News ”’ of Mr. Hill’s and Sir John Robinson’s days as 
a political leader-writer. The second was as an Irish 
Nationalist member of Parliament, associated first with 
the Parnellite movement and then with the reconstituted 
party as it was formed after Parnell’s fall. Mr. 
McCarthy’s character and temperament were those of a 
gentle, retiring scholar, and when he took the Chair- 
manship after Parnell’s deposition, there seemed some 
excuse for the lost leader’s scornful epigram. But Mr. 
McCarthy was also a faithful and ardent Nationalist, 
and he played a manful part in the stormy days of anti- 
Liberal and revolutionary Irish politics, which often 
threatened his livelihood and personal happiness. His 
lengthy “ History’’ is agreeable reading. But it has 
the character of intelligent journalism, rather than of 
critical analysis or a broad survey of the national life. 


[Next week’s issue of THE Nation will contain a Literary 
Supplement. | 
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Politics and Affairs. 


RICH AND POOR ON THE SEA. 


It is clear, we are afraid, that twenty different channels 
of folly and incompetence have been contributory 
to the “Titanic’’ disaster. Others will doubtless 
be added when the full tale is told. Last week we dwelt 
upon the callous recklessness which led the Board of 
Trade to leave its minimum of boat accommodation un- 
revised for eighteen years, although it saw the size of 
vessels upon which that rule was based quadrupling in 
the interim. To this must now be added a quite monu- 
mental instance of expert incompetence. Though other 
experts had expressed misgivings from the first as to the 
virtues of the new watertight bulkheads, the official coun- 
sellors of the Board of Trade were so firmly convinced of 
the absolute security furnished by this method that they 
invited their Advisory Committee to sanction a still 
further reduction of the boat accommodation. This 
Committee, mainly consisting of men interested in the 
shipping trade, not unreasonably accepted this invita- 
tion to economy, and proposed a scale which, if adopted 
by the “ Titanic,” would have provided boat-space for 
no more than 830 persons, out of her full complement of 
3,500. Indeed, it would almost seem that, if these 
experts had had the full courage of their convictions, they 
would have required no boats at all. For the compulsory 
provision for one-quarter of those on board would appear 
due rather to weakness of logic on their part than to any 
reasonable precaution. “ The chance of error as to the 
unsinkability of the vessel is about one in four. There- 
fore, if we provide boat accommodation for that propor- 
tion of the passengers and crew, all will be safe.’’ So 
seems to have run the mental process of these experts, 
which we will not dignify by the name of reasoning. But 
surely the practical navigators of the White Star Com- 
pany knew better than this. The assumption that they 
acted handsomely in providing boats for one out of three, 
when they might have fulfilled their legal requirements 
with one out of four, does not now seem quite satis- 
factory. After all, the rule of the Board of Trade was 
a minimum requirement, conformity to which cannot be 
taken to release the Company from any tittle of their 
moral responsibility to provide for the safety of those they 
carry. The language of White Star officials, to the effect 
that they obeyed the law, and obtained a certificate of 
the Board of Trade, is a gross repudiation of their real 
obligations. 

But these fundamental errors would not have been 
effectual for disaster, had they not been supplemented 
by a plentiful variety of minor follies. Indeed, it seems 
difficult to think of any sort of reasonable precaution 
that was not neglected. There were boats, but no boat- 
drill, not even at Southampton, beyond the perfunctory 
lowering of two boats. Either no full complement of 
sailors to man the different boats was appointed, or no 
attempt was made to set them at their proper places 
when the need came. Though we hear of “‘ splendid 
order’’ and ‘“‘ perfect discipline,’ it is quite evident 
that no organised attempt was made to inform all grades 
of passengers of their danger, to gather all the women 














and children together for packing in the boats, and to 
secure the full utilisation of space in them. Indeed, 
there are not wanting, even in the House of Commons, 
those who suggest that no insufficiency of boats can be 
alleged, because the disorganisation following the 
accident was such that the existing boats were not 
filled. This error might indeed have been repaired in 
part, if all boats with spare accommodation had put 
back to pick up floating passengers. But the story of 
the third officer shows that this impulse of humanity 
was set aside in view of the dangers of the task. 

But the collapse of the water-tight compartments, 
the insufficient boats, and the failure to make arrange- 
ments for handling them were not responsible for the initial 
accident. That seems to have been secured by an almost 
incredible combination of recklessness and neglect, 
Though ice had been reported, no extra look-out was 
kept, and no reduction in the speed was made. On the 
contrary, the evidence shows that at the time of the 
impact the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ was going at top speed, in spite of 
specific warnings from other ships of approaching bergs. 
The look-out man was furnished with no glasses, other- 
wise he thinks he would have seen the berg “‘ in time 
enough to get away.’’ Even the proper buckets for 
taking the water temperature were not provided, and it 
seems doubtful whether this most ordinary of tests was 
regularly applied. 

The wireless telegraphy system discloses a separate 
cluster of inadequacies and mishaps. It seems little more 
than chance that the Marconi operator catches the 
most urgent message, or pays attention to it if he 
does. The “Titanic’’ operator does his best to 
reject the assistance of -one of the vessels in the 
neighborhood of the “Titanic.” It is mere luck 
that the “ Carpathia”’ gets the message which enables 
it to come to the rescue, for ten minutes later the sole 
operator would have been in his bunk. The Leyland 
“ Californian,’ passing within twenty miles, would have 
certainly arrived in time to save all on board, had not 
its Marconi operator already left his instrument. 
Indeed, wherever we touch the lamentable story, it 
The “ Westminster 
Gazette,’ indeed, thinks, in its philosophic soul, that this 
little incident will “hardly disturb the average of 


> 


oozes with mischance and error. 


general safety,’’ which it calculates is so secure that 
“you are as likely to be burnt in your bed, if you stay 
at home, as to be drowned if you go to sea.’’ But we 
do not think this the proper lesson to be learned from the 
disaster. For though the full complement of rash errors 
may not often concur with the physical conditions of at 
accident at sea, it is pretty manifest that the risks are 
graver than are commonly appreciated. 

But, after all, even so varied a compost of error 
as is here presented while some fine 
and rare deeds of courage brighten the story of 
the last Tiours of the on the 
But this present 4 
revelation, something to be for 
Admiring words have bee 
freely used about the chivalry of the sea, the pi 
ferences universally accorded to women and childret, 
irrespective of wealth or class, the equality of man with 


is human, 


hapless voyagers 
week’s tidings 
neither 


“ Titanic.”’ 
darker 
gotten 


nor forgiven. 
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man in the chance of life. The ‘“ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ of a week ago rebuked in its sternest language 
the “ scandalous ’’ suggestion that third-class passengers 
were not accorded an equal chance of life with the rich 
folk of the saloon. What has the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’’ to say to the damning schedule of human 
values now furnished to the world? First, taking the 
population of the three classes as a whole, we find the 
percentage grading steeply down from class to class. 
Whereas of the saloon passengers sixty-three per cent. 
were saved, the percentage falls to forty-two for second 
class, and twenty-five for third. Of women, practically 
all in the saloon—ninety-seven per cent.—were saved ; 
eighty-four per cent. in the second class; only fifty-five 
per cent. in the steerage. The contrast for children is 
even more startling, for while all were saved in the 
two upper classes, only thirty per cent. in the 
steerage came out alive. But the greatest class 
inequality of all lies in the rescue of the men. Whereas 
thirty-four per cent. of the saloon men were saved, in 
the second and steerage passengers the proportion shrank 
to eight and twelve respectively, the steerage here, for 
some unknown reason, getting a better chance than the 
second class, the sole irregularity in this law of human 
values on a modern liner. 

What, in face of these official figures, becomes 
of the law of equal humanity? Is it not self- 
evident that no equal chance of life was afforded to 
the members of the three classes, that the wealth 
of the wealthy proved their salvation in this hour 
of need, and the poverty of the poor their undoing? 
How else explain, by the chivalry of the sea, why a larger 
proportion of the men in the saloon were saved than of 
the children in the steerage? Why were four times as 
many men saved from the saloon as from the second 
class? There is an illuminating sentence in the evidence 
of Mr. Carter, saved in the same boat with Mr. Ismay, 
who tells us that they two were given a “ preference ’’ as 
saloon passengers. It is true that one of the witnesses, 
the fifth officer, says there was no discrimination as to 
class, and that stewardesses were treated as women and 
given a preference. This would appear to be the case; 
but the fact that, whatever individual officers may have 
done or desired, there was an actual preferential treat- 
ment of classes stands out glaringly from the statistics. 

No doubt it is true that some of those who had a 
chance to leave the ship refused to do so. But in view 
of the proportion of women and children saved in the two 
upper classes, it would seem that these were few. The 
fearful discrepancy in the proportions of the classes 
saved amounts to virtually complete proof that the 
chivalrous law of the sea was superseded in large measure 
by the law of class. The exact method by which this 
law worked remains to be shown. Probably it was 
indirect rather than Every one who has 
travelled on a liner knows how widely the steerage is 
Separated from the first class, on whom all the luxury 


direct. 


and most of the comforts and attentions of the service 
are concentrated. doubtless 
explains in some degree why neither the tale of women 
and children, so closely accounted for in the first and 
second classes, was not made up from the third-class 


This rigid segregation 





passengers, and why the nature of the peril was not 
brought home to them, or to their fathers and husbands. 
We shall be told that men who took a place in a boat 
did not displace women, because they could see no women 
on deck. But when the full inquiry takes place, we shall 
desire to know what equal opportunity was given to 
all grades of passengers to know that all women and 
children were wanted for the boats, what measures were 
taken for gathering them together on the decks where 
the boats were available, and whether preference was 
or was not given to saloon male passengers over second 
Tho fact that a number of 
extremely wealthy men are among those who lost their 
lives must not be permitted to obscure this wider and 
graver issue. 


and steerage passengers. 


We have always been aware that on land 
a rich man’s life is worth upon the average some twelve 
to fifteen years’ more purchase than a poor man’s. But 
when they are out at sea, it appears that for some quite 
inexplicable reason the gap is widened, and that a rich 
man’s life is worth about three poor men’s lives. No 
such plain lesson in the meaning of human inequality 
has ever before been afforded, and we make no doubt 
that the working classes of this and other countries will 
take the lesson to heart. 





THE HALDANE MISSION AND AFTER. 


A FRANK and semi-public diplomacy has its risks as well 
as its great advantages. Lord Haldane went to Berlin, 
not merely in consequence of a German invitation, but 
also in response to suggestions which had been urged in 
Tue Nation, and in nearly every Liberal newspaper. 
A mission so generally desired cannot fail without the 
gravest consequences, and it must not fail until the will 
of the better elements in the two nations has spoken im- 
peratively. As things stand, it is of the first consequence 
to face the facts so far as they are known. The mission 
for the moment has not succeeded. The broad outline of 
the situation has been sketched first by the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’ and then by the “ Daily News,’’ and there 
is no good reason to question the general accuracy of 
their diagnosis, even if some details do not fit in with 
the facts. The conversations seem from the first to have 
followed an unpromising road. Since first the tension 
with Germany began, it has been apparent that the 
root of the difficulty lay not in armaments but in policy. 
Our secret treaties with France and Spain for the 
eventual partition of Morocco, known, as they seem to 
have been, to Berlin about a year after their conclusion, 
the policy of compacts and understandings in which 
Germans saw an attempt to pen their country in, the 
recurrent friction on detailed questions, not merely in 
Morocco but in Turkey, the growing alarm and indigna- 
tion as it came to be felt in Berlin that we were backing 
France, with our navy in reserve, in a course apparently 
at variance with our own local interests in North Africa 

all this was the cause of an unrest which inevitably 
expressed itself in terms of Dreadnoughts. On our side 
the real difficulty lay neither in Morocco nor in Con- 
stantinople. It was primarily a fear, to which Sir 
Edward Grey has given explicit though cautious ex- 
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pression, that Germany aimed at breaking our French 
connection by drawing France “ within the orbit of her 
diplomacy.’’ If that is an accurate survey of the mis- 
chief, it is plain that the cure lies in a diplomatic under- 
standing. Could that be secured, and with it an 
atmosphere of confidence and a habit of co-operation, the 
naval problem would settle itself. Rivals competing to 
influence the balance of power in Europe cannot be ex- 
pected to agree to limit their forces while rivalry subsists. 

Of the conversations at Berlin, we know officially 
that they covered a wide range of topics. But apparently 
the end of this discursive exchange of views was that 
attention was concentrated on the naval question. The 
responsibility for that unlucky choice may lie with 
Admiral von Tirpitz; it certainly does not lie with the 
German Chancellor, who has said more than once in 
public that a diplomatic understanding must precede a 
shipbuilding arrangement. If the “ Daily News” is well 
informed, Germany postponed her new Naval Bill, and 
offered, on terms, to content herself with the modest pro- 
gramme of two new capital ships annually. We believe 
there is no doubt at all that the German Foreign Office 
favored such a policy. What were Germany’s terms? 
On this point the “ Daily News ”’ is silent. We will con- 
tent ourselves with a question, but it goes, we believe, to 
the real root of the difficulty. If Germany had proposed, 
in return for a naval arrangement, some reciprocal 
guarantee that neither Power would engage in an attack 
upon the other, or in an invasion of the other’s territory, 
what would our answer have been? Such a proposal, if 
it was made, would manifestly have been intended to test 
the nature of our relationship to France. The Moroccan 
episode is finally closed, and our obligation to give to 
France what is euphemistically described for public pur- 
poses as “ diplomatic support ’’ has terminated. Are we 
still bound in the event of any future difficulties between 
France and Germany, or if not bound, do we still desire 
to give the sort of diplomatic support to France which 
the Expeditionary Corps and the North Sea Fleet can 
render? It is to such questions as this that any attempt 
to open negotiations by handling the theme of armaments 
must inevitably lead. The vital question, alike for us, 
for the Germans, and for the French, is the extent of our 
Continental commitments. If they involve nothing 
beyond a defence of Belgian neutrality, even a direct 
arrangement on armaments might be possible. If, on 
the other hand, they include something which the plain 
man would call a general alliance with France, 
it is obvious that any Anglo-German understanding must 
involve also a mutual guarantee against attack. If this, 
or anything resembling this, was the course of the con- 
versation, we are not surprised at its failure. Given the 
habitual standpoint of the three Powers, it is easy to 
foresee to what a hardening of attitude the raising of such 
questions would lead. Our Foreign Office would surmise 
that the main purpose of Berlin was to isolate France. 
Germany would discover how deeply we were committed 
to an unavowed alliance. France sees in every proposal to 
reduce expenditure on the German navy only the alter- 
native that the money so saved will be spent on an 
increase of the land forces. There is here a monstrous 


tangle of interests. We were, in the late Moroccan nego- 
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tiations, more French than the French. It is now the 
turn of France to make obstacles by reason of her 
intelligible dread of the consequences of any cessation of 
a naval rivalry which cripples the finances of her eastern 
neighbour. 

When the facts about this German offer are more 
fully before us, it is a grave question for a British 
democracy to consider whether it was rejected, and 
if so, why? If we refused to exchange reciprocal 
guarantees of neutrality with Germany, the inference 
is clear that without the knowledge and, we believe, 
against the will of the public opinion on which 
this Government relies for its existence, a Continental— 
virtually a military—engagement has been contracted. 
We do not pretend to see how the matter can be probed. 
We have no Senatorial Committee. Secret arrangements 
are always denied, and to any question, if by a syllable 
or a turn of a phrase it fails to hit the exact facts, a 
misleading but still verbally truthful denial can be given. 
The real line of approach to an understanding with 
Germany lies, we believe, in a comprehensive arrange- 
ment of Colonial questions, and (not less vital) of the 
questions which centre round Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf. We will add that no real settlement is possible 
to which France, as the first financial Power, is not a 
party. It is said that attempts on these lines have been 
made and have failed, apparently because our Foreign 
Office, rightly or wrongly, was not satisfied with 
Germany’s offers. Some dragging, half-hearted negoti- 
ations are doubtless still in progress, and it is so far 
satisfactory to register the fact that there has been no 
formal admission of failure, and no.desire on either side 
to end the conversations. 

In two ways this profoundly unsatisfactory position 
must react on current affairs. The naval rivalry con- 
tinues. The German. Navy Bill is before the Reichstag, 
with its proposals for an increase in building. We wish 
it had never been proposed, and we cannot but blame 
the German Foreign Office for dropping its opposition 
to the Jingo section at the Admiralty which has prevailed 
against it. But its additional provision of ships is not 4 
considerable one. It involves this year no immediate 
addition to the German battle line, beyond the minimum 
of two ships, and it calls for no reply from us beyond the 
announcement as to our future intentions which Mr. 
But the reservation of this 
If there were to be 
Supplementary Estimates this year for further 
retaliatory building on our part in anticipation of the 


Churchill has already made. 
year’s surplus gives rise to anxiety. 


German programme, an alarming and indeed intolerable 
situation would be created. The only possible conclusion 
would be that Lord Haldane’s mission had decisively and 
finally failed, and that a policy of unconcealed rivalry 
held the field. The whole consequences of recent policy 
would stand revealed, and every Member who assisted 
in voting these estimates would make himself an 
accomplice in the secret Continental entanglements 
which have wrecked the Concert and rendered possible 
a whole series of predatory adventures in Mongolia, 
Persia, Morocco, and Tripoli. This week’s incident at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles conveys its warning of the 
test to which events must presently subject European 
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diplomacy. Italy cannot conquer Tripoli within any 
measurable time, but she can create on one of the world’s 
chief highways a nuisance which would be intolerable if 
it were to be prolonged. Turkey has a clear right to 
defend herself to the utmost of her power; but what 
meanwhile is to become of the economic life of Southern 
Russia and the Danubian States, to which the 
Dardanelles are the one sea-gate? An aggressor who 
pursues an anti-European policy such as this, in order to 
facilitate an enterprise of rapine in Africa, would draw 
down on herself the crushing intervention of Europe, if 
Europe existed. But Europe cannot exist while the 
present distrust prevails between London and Berlin. A 
change of direction has become an _ international 
necessity. It is the business of the Liberal Party to call 
for such a change, and not to rest till it comes. 





THE WEAKNESS OF THE WELSH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil comes and builds a chapel there. 
—Lord Hugh Cecil, passim. 


But ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the larger congregation.” 
—Mr. McKenna. (Both after Defoe). 


THE case against the disestablishment of the English 
Church in Wales would be clearer than it is if its friends 
would agree in their presentment of it. To some of these 
gentlemen it seems enough to argue that though the 
Church in Wales admittedly represents a minority of the 
people of Wales, that minority is not quite so small as it 
used to be. Others, again, take the position that it is 
necessary for the cause of religion in a community that 
the State should be formally associated with it ; in which 
case it would seem to be a matter of indifference how 
many people desire the association. The more liberal- 
minded opponents of the Bill hasten to admit the full 
Christian character of the Nonconforming Churches in 
Wales, and their attitude, again, rebukes the suggestion 
that there is a superior brand of religion, which is 
established, and an inferior brand, which is not 
established. Finally, a smaller body of Liberal enemies 
of Disestablishment profess to be satisfied with the decree 
that the State and the Church should part company, but 
insist that the Church ought to take with it the endow- 
ments she received from a society which identified the 
two activities. We confess that we like this last school 
of apologists the least of all. The Government ought, as 
a matter of prudence and tolerance, to be generous in the 
matter of endowments. And the present Bill is 
extremely generous. It gives the Church almost as much 
as she could hope to retain under any possible plan of 
Disestablishment. If she can fairly claim more, we should 
vote for letting her have it. But we should have thought 
that though Anglicans might feel the loss of the State 
connection to be a blow to the moral authority of the 
Church, they would, none the less, resent the idea that 
she’ was reluctant or unable to sustain from her own 
resources her cherished ministry and fabrics. The 





language of a small section of the Liberal clergy on dis- 
endowment is hardly that of robust, self-sufficing faith. 
And it is almost unmeaning to those who recall the 
history of the Irish Church under Gladstone’s much more 
drastic scheme of disendowment. We can understand 
the Christian Minister who says—‘‘ Strip me of every- 
thing, and only give me leave to preach my gospel, and 
in six months I will have two converts for every one I 
have to-day.’’ But we cannot comprehend the Anglican 
who fears to launch the Welsh Church under a scheme 
which starts it on its present scale of endowment, and 
only asks it to continue on a very modified basis of 
voluntaryism, while devoting the balance to purposes 
which the medieval Church would have called “ godly.’’ 
That is the worldly prudence which, far from removing 
mountains, sees the Alps in every mole-hill. 

But, indeed, the whole controversy is obscured, unless 
we recognise that the policy of Welsh Disestablishment 
is for Liberals only part of the general movement of 
national freedom, of which the Home Rule Bill and the 
South African settlement are the conspicuous fruits. 
When we speak of Welsh Disestablishment we mean that 
we relieve Wales of the intrusion of the Anglican 
Church in Welsh life, just as we relieved Ireland of her 
intrusion in Irish life. Is there room for reasonable 
doubt on this point? Wales and Ireland are countries 
which are passionately interested in religion, because, 
among other reasons, they have organised it for them- 
selves; in Ireland, against frightful persecution and in- 
tolerance, and in both cases, as the special pride and 
possession of a dependent people. Wales in particular 
cherishes a pride of language, of music, and of poetic 
literature. All these spiritual glories are more or less 
closely associated with Welsh Nonconformity. None of 
them spring out of the Anglican Establishment of 
the post-Reformation period. That is an English 
institution, supported by England, and commended 
to Wales by adepts in spiritual ascendancy like Lord 
Hugh Cecil. It is an English-speaking and an English- 
feeling Church, represented in Parliament by fewer 
members than can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and by nothing vivid or spontaneous in the religious 
consciousness of the Welsh people as a whole. What is 
the value of such a super-imposed organisation? It has 
obviously woke up, like the main body of Anglicanism, 
from the cynical sloth of a hundred or even fifty years 
ago. But those who think it can achieve a substantial 
conquest of the Welsh character must know very little 
about Wales. New industrial Wales, as Mr. McKenna 
showed in his reproduction of Mr. Horace Mann’s 
analysis of the growth of population in Glamorgan, 
is no more drawn to it than old agricultural Wales. 
In 1851 the County of Glamorgan had a population 
of 232,000. In 1905, its numbers had _ grown 
to 944,000. Mr. Mann discovered that in the 
former year the Anglican Church found 39,000 seats, 
and the Nonconformists 125,000 seats. In 1905, the 
Church found 86,000 seats, and the Nonconformists 
530,000. There was, of course, a pre-Reformation 
Church which, as Sir John Simon said, ‘‘ was the com- 
That Church no longer 
exists, and its functions are distributed among the 


munity in its religious aspect.”’ 
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Establishment, the unestablished Churches, and the 
secular bodies which are the creation of modern 
democracy. 

What, therefore, do the friends of the Establishment 
ask for it? To perpetuate its present savorless and color- 
less existence? That may keep the various Christian 
Churches in Wales apart; it can never furnish a compact 
household of faith. To carry on its garrison duties? They 
are not wanted. With the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill, England will have ceased the task of imposing its 
spiritual or its national culture on any of the smaller 
white nationalities of the Empire. The only new ground 
of defence which we can gather from the debate on 
Tuesday is the surprising one that in an age of State 
Socialism Disestablishment tends to become as unfashion- 
able as the crinoline. The State, said Mr. Lyttelton, 
is being advised to do so much that it is a sheer crime 
to seek to divorce her from the patronage of religion. 
This is not the view either of Latin or of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy, and the practice of our own self-governing 
Colonies, the great struggle for Disestablishment in 
France, and the instant repudiation of the Church by the 
Portuguese Republic, should have taught Mr. Lyttelton 
a very different lesson. But what is the view of religion 
which hides itself behind this Tory Erastianism? We 
should have said that in a Socialistic period the two 
institutions which ought to be kept free of the State were 
Journalism and the Church, unless indeed we want the 
latter to become the kind of social instrument which 
Napoleon tried to fashion when he negotiated the Con- 
cordat with Pius VII. We know the works of the 
Concordatory Church; we know, too, the best that 
Established Anglicanism can give us when she has to 
deal, as she does not deal in Wales, with a congenial and 
homogeneous population. Such a Church can supply 
the habitual 
to some of the noblest and most religious sentiments in 


an atmosphere of culture; recourse 
our language ; the charm of polish and fine convention, 
rather than of 


closely framed on expediency; acquiescence in a 


freshness; a painstaking polity, 
conservative social order, with a whispered deference 
to the 
ing. But not leadership in a doubtful hour, not force in 
a timid one. The State increasingly takes over the old 
secular mercies and Samaritan services of the Church, 


revolutionary strain in Christian teach- 


till, in the eyes of the democracy, it may well appear to be 





the more distinctly beneficent and religious influence of | 


the two. But it cannot become either a friend of ideal 
thought and conduct, or a guide to man through the most 
The State may indeed 


debauch the Church, by virtue of incessant contact with 


distressful passages of his life. 


her, into the belief that no such regions and resources 
of spiritual force exist. But we can see no other con- 


ceivable result from the association ; nor, we suspect, do 


those leaders of the Establishment in England or in ! 


Wales who try to read her future with other eyes than 
those of the directors of wealth and power. 





IRELAND AND THE CUSTOMS UNION. 


Tue new Home Rule Bill is being assailed by various 
and contradictory critics. The financial compact or 


bargain upon which it is based is attacked as either 


Some 
experts have discovered that British taxpayers wil] 


unfair to Ireland or unfair to Great Britain. 


lose; others are equally convinced that Irish taxpayers 
Others again say that both will] 
suffer. We believe, on the contrary, that it can be shown 
—and the argument was put very lucidly and forcibly 


will be victimised. 


by Mr. Herbert Samuel in his exposition of the 
financial clauses—that on a long view both parties stand 
to gain, chiefly because one lacks mineral wealth, more 
Ireland is, compared with 
For more than a hundred 
years she has been governed against her will by a richer 


especially iron and coal. 
England, a poor country. 
country. Hence a costly system of police, a costly 
judiciary, extravagant doles, an inordinately numerous 
civil service. A century of alternate repression and 
concession, of coercion and charity, has produced a pre- 
posterous financial relationship. Thirty years ago there 
was a surplus for army, navy, and national debt, after all] 
Irish expenditure had been defrayed by Irish revenue. 
Twenty years ago there was a smaller surplus ; but it has 
dwindled and dwindled, until after the passing of Old 
Age Pensions there is a deficit, estimated at 14 millions 
in the present year, and likely to go on growing if 
Ireland continues to be governed from Whitehall by 
the machinery of Dublin Castle. This Bill stops the 
It takes the deficit as it stands, but gives the 
Irish Parliament an extra £500,000 a year for three 
years, to be reduced gradually to £200,000. This is 
’ and this handsome surplus 
might easily be doubled or trebled by administrative 
savings. 


leakage. 


the “ separation allowance,’ 


On the other hand, Irish prosperity is increas- 
ing so fast, that, according to Mr. Samuel’s calculation, 
the Irish revenues are likely to grow at an average rate 
of £200,000 a year. If so, in ten years the whole deficit 
will be wiped away, and Great Britain will be better off 
by at least £1,500,000 a year than would be the case if 
this Bill were rejected, far better off if we contemplate 
the alternative policy of seps and doles presented by Mr. 
Bonar Law as a substitute for Home Rule. 

So much for the fundamental financial virtue of 
the Bill. 
generously for the new Parliament, and yet offers a fairly 


It starts from the status quo, provides 


promising prospect of relief to the richer partner. . This 
is because the Irish taxpayer continues to be a taxpayer 
of the United Kingdom, although he is, at the same 
time, made partly responsible as an Irish citizen for the 
Complete 
responsibility is not given, and therefore we do not 
anticipate that the full hopes of Irish economists will 


economical government of his own island. 


be reached. But if there is among a section of the Irish 
people any strong sentiment for a more complete separa- 
tion, or even for Colonial independence, the subsidy 
granted in this Bill will at least induce them to count the 
Hience, from the standpoint of the United 
Kingdom, the new Home Rule Bill, owing to the change 
of financial circumstances, is better than either of its 
predecessors. 

But when we have rebutted the charge that Home 
Rule is likely to prove a burden both to Great Britain 
and to Ireland, we are met by a solitary Free Trade 
Unionist with a plaintive cry that the Bill is a bill 


cost. 
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Kingdom.’’ Our contemporary, indeed, has a holy 
horror of smuggling, although we are afraid 
that this impious and lawless craft is re- 


garded by less scrupulous free traders as a useful 
ally in emergencies. With a proper respect for law 
and order, it joins hands with Mr. Bonar Law, who as 
an out-and-out Protectionist scents danger in the right 
accorded to Ireland of reducing the tobacco duty. In 
that case, he asks, what is to prevent Irish tobacconists 
from flooding the English market with cheap tobacco 
through the parcels post? The Imperial Tobacco Trust 
itself might thus be undersold, with the aid of a Govern- 
ment Department. It is surprising that a serious 
politician should take so false a point. If the parcels 
post could evade customs, Protection would, indeed, be 
“dead and damned,’’ not only, as Disraeli said, for 
England, but for the whole world. If the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in its wisdom or unwisdom, should think fit to make 
use of the small powers of altering customs which, wisely 
or unwisely, are granted by the Bill, the case is provided 
for by Clause 16, under which, where a customs duty is 
higher in one country than in the other, “the customs 
duty shall be charged on any such articles brought into 
the one country from the other country, as if they were 
articles imported from abroad.”’ 

English people are so notably ignorant about 
the fiscal and economic conditions of Ireland in the past 
and in the present that they probably do not realise 
how different they have always been from our own. Turn, 
for example, for documentary evidence, to Martin’s 
“Treland Before and After the Union.’’ It is a 
statistical argument in favor of the Union, designed to 
show that Ireland suffered economically under Grattan’s 
Parliament, and had since made progress. According to 
this authority, Ireland’s contribution to the fifty-two 
millions of revenue raised in the United Kingdom was 
only £4,500,000 in 1846, though Ireland had then over 
eight million inhabitants. It was the year of Corn Law 
Repeal, and it is interesting to note that after so many 
years of union the difference between Irish and British 
taxation was far greater than it will be after the present 
Home Rule Bill comes into effect. Here is Martin’s 
statement of the taxes levied in England which were not 
levied in Ireland. Ireland had ‘‘ no assessed taxes, no 
land tax, no stamp duties on stage carriages and railways, 
no tax on soap, bricks, hops, no post-horse duties, no 
window tax, or taxes on servants, horses, carriages, &c., 


no property or income tax.’’ The produce of these and 
other taxes from which Ireland was exempt forty-six 
years after the Union was thirteen millions sterling. 
Moreover, at that time stamp duties and licences were 
in many cases lower in Ireland than in Great Britain. 
Most remarkable of all was the taxation of spirits, which 
paid 7s. 10d. per gallon in England and only 2s. 8d. 
per gallon in Ireland. What an opportunity for Mr. 
Bonar Law if he had lived in those days, and there had 
been a spirituous parcels post! Some of these differ- 
ences have, of been 
equalisation has been accompanied by far more important 
changes. The Irish Land Laws in 1846 resembled the 
English, but were far worse. 


course, removed, but fiscal 


Now they are utterly 


for “ breaking up the customs union of the United. 








unlike ours. More has been done for Irish farmers and 
laborers in the last ten or twelve years—to go no further 
back—than for those of England and Wales in the last 
century. Then, again, most of the departments in’ 
Dublin are Irish. But for a certain amount of Treasury 
control they are distinct, and, as it were, independent. 
The Irish Board of Agriculture and the Irish Local 
Government Board have no more connection with ours 
than with corresponding departments in France or 
Germany. In other words, Ireland is far riper for 
responsible government than the majority of Unionists 
recognise, and there is every reason to suppose that a 
due measure of independence in the financial system of 
England and Ireland will be to the advantage of both 
parties to the transaction. 





THE DANGER TO THE COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


THE last decade has witnessed a remarkable impetus in 
all departments of the national life, save one. 
Liberalism, with the aid of the guerilla bands of progress, 
has laid a hand upon the House of Lords, forced the 
land monopoly to halt, gripped the social evils in a 
tightening grasp, wrestled with principalities and powers. 
But it has left the gathering problems of legal reform 
untouched. The battalions of the vested legal interests 
look on with satisfaction. If Parliamentary Liberalism 
stays its hand in the quarter where these interests 
thrive, it will remain unjust to itself and to the 
nation it serves. For it is idle to complain of the social 
and political bias of judges in trade disputes, and 
of hard riding and inhumanity in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, if vacancies among the 
administrators are filled with nominees of the old order. 
Burke said that the practice of the law did not tend to 
liberalise the understanding. It remains to be added 
that the appointments to the law do not tend to liberalise 
the ambitions of lawyers. 

Meanwhile, we direct attention to a Bill which is an 
effort by the Government to commence operations in this 
neglected field of legal reform. The County Courts Bill 
which, after many curious delays last session, failed to 
pass through the necessary stages in time, has been re- 
introduced by the Attorney General in the House of 
Commons. The second reading will shortly take place, 
and we venture a warning to the Government to resist 
the subtle requests of the lawyers to postpone this 
operation. Mr. F. E, Smith, whose zeal for reform will 
never impinge upon his own profession, has given notice 
of rejection of the Bill, and his example has been followed 
by five others, each a member of the legal caste. The 
advantage which the Government’s procedure secures is 
that the concerted opposition of the Bar Council to the 
Bill shall be unmasked upon the floor of the people’s 
House rather than in the muffled atmosphere of the 
House of Lords. It is time that the democracy realised, 
in concrete form, the implacable opposition to all progress 
which still distinguishes the spokesmen of the vested 
legal interests. Moreover, this arrangement will pro- 
vide an opportunity to Liberal lawyers to show that their 
Liberalism does not fall short of their responsibilities. 
So much for the opportunities. 

The County Courts Bill is a comprehensive scheme 
of Lord Loreburn’s to re-organise the work and 
machinery of the County Courts. These local courts are 
assuming every day an increased value and importance. 
They already fill (as has been said by a prominent legal 
journal) a great place in the administration of justice, 
the largest if measured by the number of suitors con- 
cerned, amounts recovered, returns in fees to the 
Treasury, or professional services rendered. Moreover, 
the growth in the volume of business of these Courts 
has kept pace with an increase in the value of their work. 
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It has been justly observed that many 
considered judgments are delivered by experienced 
County Court judges on intricate points which rarely 
come before the High Court. ‘‘ But a greater place 
still is clearly reserved for them, as they are made more 
and more to supply the public demand for improved 
machinery for the local settlement of disputes.’’ (‘‘ The 
Law Journal.”’ 

ihe Lord Chancellor’s Bill, based in part upon the 
recommendations of the important Special Committee 
presided over by Lord Gorell, contains many provisions 
calculated to enhance the value of these Courts. For 


instance, clauses impose the duty of holding special | 


sittings at central Courts for the more important cases, 
others enable the appointment of assistant judges on 
circuits where there is a heavy pressure of work, and 
institute a system of pensions (too long delayed) for 
County Court judges after twenty years’ service. All 
these provisions were fully discussed by the House of 
Lords last session, and they can be regarded by the 
House of Commons as embodying the mature considera- 
tion, not only of legal reformers, but of the judicial 
bench and the legal profession. But the Bill contains 
a particular clause upon which the whole scheme of 
reform rests, and which has excited the increasing 
animosity of the Bar Council. The present jurisdiction 
of the County Courts is limited to cases involving claims 
not exceeding £190, or, by consent of both parties, to 
claims above that amount. The first clause of the 
County Courts Bill enables the plaintiff to set down any 
case (except in certain important matters, such as libel) 
for trial in the County Court. The only reservation is 
the absolute unqualified right of the defendant, if he 
dissent, to remove the case to the High Court. This 
clause is the pivot around which has centred the fight 
between the reformers (who include several of the most 
distinguished judges of our time) and the reactionaries 
of the legal clique, headed (appropriately enough) by 
Lord Halsbury, whose twenty years’ occupancy of the 
Lord Chancellorship provides the easiest key to the 
inaction which we noted at the beginning of this article. 

It is well, before the battle reopens in the House of 
Commons, that the significance of this contest should 
be realised. Our present task is to consider the demand 
which has been put forward for reform, the effect of this 
first clause of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, and the nature 
of the opposition which it continues to arouse. 

The demand for the Bill has been increasing in 
strength for decades. For forty years attempts to satisfy 
that demand have been defeated by the Bar Council, 
operating through barristers in the House of Commons 
and through judges and their friends in the House of 
Lords. The demand has been two-fold, commercial and 
social. Lord St. Aldwyn stated the commercial 
character of this demand in his moderate speech last. year 
in the Upper House. There is unquestionably, he said, 
a very strong feeling in the country in commercial circles 
in favor of greater and cheaper facilities for dealing with 
litigation locally. As we said last year, the delay 
involved by waiting in the High Court lists for the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes is often ruinous and always 
inconsistent with business interests. It has to be added 
that these disadvantages are not improved by the 
tendency of judges of the High Court to sit less frequently 
and for shorter days. Further, the social character of 
this demand requires neither statement. nor explanation 
outside the parlor of the Bar Council. The present 
expensive system of High Court procedure practically 
denies redress to the poor man. It is true that there 
exist within the capacious covers of the White Book 
generous arrangements for the relief of persons suing 
in forma pauperis. But even the Rules Committee of 
the High Court, realising that the time has come to 
transpose these rules from books into effective practice, 
have recently sought the assistance of the Bar Council 
in their revision and extension. The attitude of the 


legal big-wigs was expressed at the last annual meeting 
of the Bar by Sir Robert Findlay, who runs an easy 
second to Lord Halsbury in professional conservatism. 
“Tt is no part of the duty of the Bar,’’ said Sir Robert 
(in a stage whisper), ‘‘ to indicate what it will do in 
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circumstances which have not yet arisen.’’ 
is the need for another Brougham. 

Before leaving the consideration of the demand for 
this Bill, a useful glance may be given at some figures 
reported by Lord Gorell’s committee, which go to show 
how England is far behind other countries in facilities for 
trying cases rapidly, economically, and locally. In 
France, there are 375 tribunals of the High Court, 
covering the whole country; Germany possesses a local 
High Court for every 250,000 of the population, while 
little Holland has no less than twenty-three local High 
Courts. Meanwhile, the greatest commercial nation of 
the world compels its merchants either to enter the High 
Court lists in the Metropolis or to resort to the tender 
mercies of a slow, antiquated, costly, and ineffective 
circuit system, perpetuated against the protests of 
intelligent citizens, and continued to the delectation of 
innkeepers and hangers-on. 

Passing to the effect. of this first operative clause 
in the County Courts Bill, it requires no training in an 
Inn of Court to understand its result. Instantly, under 
its operation, the commercial classes will be able to enjoy 
the speedier, cheaper, and local determination of their 
suits. The poor man will find at his door, so to speak, 
the facilities so long denied him. The contention 
that the present County Court judges are over-worked 
cannot survive Lord Loreburn’s Return, which showed 
that their average number of work-days in the year was 
153. All that is necessary to deal with the increase of 
work entailed by the Bill is to appoint assistant judges, 
as elsewhere provided, and to revise and re-organise the 
present County Court circuits. Lord Eldon said that 
once an inquiry was opened, you could never be certain 
what would be inquired into next. His lordship con- 
sistently opposed legal reform, and he knew his business. 
The effect of the Bill was tersely expressed by Lord 
Loreburn last year as being ‘‘ to give poor people the 
chance of cheap litigation.’’ And the poor people will 
know their friends by their performances in Parliament. 

Finally, what is the nature of the oppesition which 
this Bill and its many predecessors excite? It is that 
of the vested interests. In no quarter do these interests 
find more energetic spokesmen than at the Bar. Toryism, 
without the help of the glib gentleman from the Temple, 
would be in a sorry case. Naturally, the gentleman 
expects his reward. These rewards are the fruits of the 
Eldonian system of legal legislation and administration 
which still flourishes. To remove from the operation of 
the High Court scale of costs commercial and small 
civil claims triable in the extended County Courts ; to in- 
troduce into close rivalry the minor eloquence of the 
solicitor in the lower court; to offend his leaders in the 
High Court and on the Bench in whose footsteps he 
expects to tread—to do these things is to arouse the 
deepest instincts of his soul. Already, his friends have 
come to the rescue, and the battalions of the Bar Council 
are being drilled for action. Now, with the challenge, 
comes the call to every Member of Parliament who desires 
to ensure the due administration of justice to defeat 
a beneficent and long-needed reform. 


Sore indeed 
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HOT AND COLD FACTS. 


WE observe a disposition in some quarters to resent the 
quick inquiry of the United States Senate into the 
“Titanic ’’ as a useless and even injurious forestalling 
of the fuller, calmer, and tardier investigation of the 
British Commission. “An investigation conducted 
hastily, and in an atmosphere of prejudice and of heated 
emotion, cannot prove very helpful,’ writes the 
‘‘ Morning Post,’’ and compares it with the ‘‘ careful and 
dispassionate inquiry into the facts,’’ which will take 
place on this side some weeks later. Other writers, filling 
out the lesson, make it a matter of national psychology, 
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contrasting the impulsive, emotional, unjudicial nature of 
the American with the sober, rational, and restrained 
manner in which “ we British ’’ confront even the most 
terrible and disconcerting events of life. Now this 
exaggerated contrast contains two related elements of 
truth, the greater eagerness of Americans for “ hot”’ 
facts, and a distaste and distrust for the formal opera- 
tions of judicial inquiries. The zest for instantaneous, 
complete publicity, has, indeed, engendered in their 
Press a reckless disregard for evidence, while the love of 
a telling circumstantial story has evolved methods of 
reporting in which ascertained facts are often a very 
small ingredient in the product. The American reporter 
often has a free hand to make the facts he does not meet, 
to arrange them in accordance with his idea of a“ story,’’ 
and to anticipate the events which ought to be about 
to happen. The false marconigrams and cable messages 
which flew across the skies upon that fatal Monday were 
probably nothing but experiments in this journalistic 
craftsmanship. Few Americans of even moderate 
intelligence give the same amount of credence to their 
newspapers as we do to ours. They do not even seriously 
rebuke their journals for deceiving them, as we do. 
For the newspaper “ story ”’ is not regarded as pretending 
to be history, but is taken rather as a use of language 
lying half-way between history and fiction. No doubt 
this journalistic art is busily employed in selecting, 
heightening, and filling out the facts and implications of 
the American inquiry, so as to inflame all the emotions 
of hero-worship, horror, reprobation, and suspicion, 
which attach to the disclosures. 

But these vices of a reckless press must not mislead 
us into reprobating the immediate action of the Senate. 
With the precise legal status of that inquiry we need not 
concern ourselves. It must suffice that the deep and 
passionate interest of the entire American people in a 
catastrophe involving the lives of so many of their 
important citizens demanded immediate action on the 
part of the gravest and most influential judicial body 
in the country. This immediate investigation is, in our 
opinion, a matter of urgent necessity in the cause of 
truth. It does not profess to completeness of inquiry. 
That, in the nature of the case, is impracticable under 
circumstances where whole orders of relevant facts are 
inaccessible. Still less can it claim to assess the 
responsibility for any acts of rashness or of negligence 
which may have led to the fatality. Its value les in 
recognising the importance of ‘‘ hot’’ facts as compared 
with ‘‘cold.’’? We do not depreciate the latter, for each 
inquiry has its separate function. But it would have 
been a deplorable mistake to permit even a week 
to pass between the occurrence and its record from the 
mouths of the survivors. ‘‘ The unfortunate survivors 
who are summoned to give evidence,’’ says the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’’ ‘‘ cannot possibly be in a proper state to give 
an accurate and ccherent account of their experiences.’’ 
No doubt this is true, but not the deduction of the 
“Morning Post,’’ that ‘‘ no result of any value can be 
obtained by a partial investigation.”’ On the contrary, 
if we are to get the truth, it is absolutely essential to 
secure as mueh as possible of the primary, unreflective, 
unguarded impressions and expressions of those present 
at a scene. No doubt, had everybody held his tongue 
for some six weeks, until it was loosened in the stately, 
well-ordered tribunal presided over by Lord Mersey, we 
should have had an account which would have seemed 
more ‘‘ accurate ’’ and certainly more ‘‘ coherent.’’ But 
part of this accuracy and coherence would have been 
purchased at the sacrifice of some really vital and 
essential characteristics of truth. 

It is difficult enough to get any tolerably close agree- 
ment on the simplest of occurrences among a number 
of sober persons on the spot, asked for an immediate 
record of their impressions. The tests of practical 
psychologists exhibit a quite extraordinary width of 
divergence as to the height, color, dress, or other appear- 
ance of a person brought upon the scene, and as to what 
he did or said when he was there, although they have 
been expressly invited to make accurate observation. 
Apart from actual physical defects or discrepancies of 
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unsophisticated impression, is nowhere found ; imagina- 
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imagination, are found tampering 
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thing im. In a scene of profound excitement and great 
confusion, where everything that happens is unusual, 
and where everybody behaves unusually, errors of 
observation may be multiplied enormously, and in some 
instances amount to hallucination. Two bond-fide 
witnesses in such a case may well differ so widely in their 
estimate of numbers as to assign respectively ten or forty 
as the number of persons in a boat, or twenty minutes 
or two hours as the interval elapsing between the shock 
and the time they were put into a boat. When it is a 
question of what was said, the imperfect hearing and 
the crowd of jostling memories may falsify the record to 
an incalculable degree in a few hours. 

But these admissions do not tell against an early 
inquiry, made before the excitement of the scene has 
settled down. Quite the contrary. Reflection and 
comparison with the impressions of others may un- 
doubtedly tend to make one revise one’s own impres- 
sions, repressing “facts’’ not borne out by others who 
were there, altering others to conform with the general 
view, and arranging remembered facts so as to produce 
the coherence which the “ Morning Post’’ calls for in 
all human testimony. But this process is all part of a 
distortion of the crude “ facts,’’ in an attempt to 
substitute some purely objective facts, which are mostly 
not facts so much as judgments upon facts. These cold, 
ordered, coherent facts, are indeed of supreme 
importance, they are the sort of facts which ought to 
issue from a careful comparative inquiry. But they 
cannot dispose of the importance of securing close 
registers of the first impressions that constitute crude 
fact. It is precisely because the incident was so shocking, 
so likely to stir all the depths of emotion, to stimulate 
and obsess the imagination, to form an absorbing topic 
for the mind to feed upon, that this early record will 
yield elements of truth certain to disappear when the 
facts have become cold and settled down into the hard 
coherent stories that will bear the test of cross-examina- 
tion. 

What we have most to fear, indeed, is certain 
excesses of definiteness and coherence in the carefully 
rehearsed and compared testimony before a tribunal 
held after an interval far enough from the event to give 
time for the full process of evidential settlement. Every 
week that elapses will weaken the direct impact of the 
original impression, will round its edges and include 
larger pieces of material got from others, built in to 
heighten the interest of the original. Each telling of 
the story will shift its structure, incorporating new 
interesting detail, and enhancing the facts that appeal 
most to the emotions of the narrator. Most of this 
change will be quite unconscious. But there is also the 
risk of more or less considered suppression, modification, 
or emphasis, in accord with the judgment or interest of 
the witness. We do not suggest that in so grave a matter 
there will be an attempt to doctor evidence or tamper 
with witnesses. But it would be sheer hypocrisy to pre- 
tend that strong motives to suppression or modification of 
evidence might not be operative among the officials or 
employees of the Company, or among survivors whose 
courage, discretion, skill, or other factors of reputation 
or of self-esteem, may be at stake. For these sufficient 
reasons we strongly approve the American inquiry. 

Nor can we share the indignation attributed to 
Mr. Ismay at the “cruelly unfair ’’ questions to which 
he and others have been subjected. None of the re- 
ported questions are in the least unfair or improper. 
It is entirely right that to the Chairman of the line, as to 
the acting officers upon the boat, the most searching 
questions should be put without regard to niceties of 
feeling. It is difficult enough, perhaps even impossible, 
to get the full, clear evidence of facts essential to enable 
the world to form a trustworthy judgment as to the 
personal responsibility for one of the most terrible 
blunders in human history. But we can assure those who 
urge so much tenderness for the dignity and other feel- 
ings of survivors, whether officials, crew, or passengers, 
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that any attempt to consult such dignity, to spare such 
feelings, or to cover up any possibility of light upon this 
dark business, as if it were a Jameson Raid, will arouse 
as fierce a passion of righteous anger in this country as 
in the United States itself. We are well aware we shall 
be told that such heated observations are quite un- 
necessary, for no such restrictions upon full investigation 
are desired by anybody. But history teaches us that 
where powerful industrial and political interests and 
reputations may be involved, it is quite unsafe to rely 
upon such general claims to virtue. We are, therefore, 
glad that this preliminary independent inquiry in 
America persists in dragging to the light of day the 
tangle of amazing evidence of human heroism and human 
folly before any opportunity has been afforded to make 
it into an “ accurate ’’ and “ coherent ’’ account. 





THE MIND OF ULSTER. 


By some queer fatality myopic politics and far-seeing 
commerce often go together. There is nothing in this 
respect exceptional about Ulster. For a thoroughly 
superficial and unenlightened view of British problems 
the prosperous City man may nearly always be relied 
upon. Wall Street is the last spot in the United States 
where one would think of looking for political common- 
sense, and the Belfast manufacturer is in a way true 
to type when he displays his incapacity for envisaging 
the Irish question from any but a single and highly 
distorted angle. Outside of business the Belfast 
Unionist seems hardly to reason at all. ‘“ We will not 
have Home Rule,’’ he shouts, in his harsh Northern 
brogue; and that, so far as he is concerned, settles the 
matter. In matters of money-making he is a keen and 
unclouded reasoner, and the city of his idolatry is un- 
questionably the emblem of a magnificent conquest over 
inconceivable odds. The splendid energy, fearlessness, 
force, and tenacity which have made Belfast what it is, a 
city of inexhaustible industrial marvels, are qualities not 
to be gainsaid. Perhaps nowhere in the world do 
350,000 people produce so much wealth as in Belfast. 
Their shipyards and linen-mills, their tobacco factories 
and distilleries, their printing-works and rope-factories, 
make up a great and indisputable record of industrial 
achievement. It has, of course, its obverse side. Labor, 
everywhere in Ireland underpaid, is in Belfast sweated to 
a degree that will undoubtedly demand the early atten- 
tion of the Irish Parliament. But the extraordinary 
combination of power and efficiency which the men of the 
“ Black North ’’ have devoted to industrial pursuits re- 
mains, none the less, a commanding fact. To grant them 
that, and to realise its significance, is to understand in 
part their attitude and instincts towards the five-sixths 
of Ireland that is rural, chimneyless, and, from their 
standpoint, moribund. If Chicago were planted in 
Lower Quebec, how would it feel and act towards its 
hinterland? It is only in Londonderry and Belfast that 
one feels onself in contact with the atmosphere and 
problems of a modern industrial city. In tone and spirit, 
in their social and economic formation, and their instinc- 
tive ways of looking at things, these two towns stand in 
a category of their own, and have little or no affinity with 
Limerick, Cork, Waterford, or Dublin; while the gap 
that separates them from the smaller urban centres, that, 
except in Ireland, would not for a moment aspire to the 
name of towns, is the gap of the entire industrial revolu- 
tion. There is little community of interests or sym- 
pathies between themselves and the rest of Ireland that 
they can be brought to feel or acknowledge. All that 
they ask of the rest of Ireland, indeed, is to be let alone. 
They are intensely conscious of their separateness ; their 
businesses for the most part are exporting ones; Ireland 
is their workshop, but not their market; and they sin- 
cerely fear that an Irish Parliament, necessarily 


dominated by rural interests, would regard them and 
treat them merely as milch cows for the Treasury. 

That apprehension, though fantastit, is respectable 
when compared with some of the other influences that 
play upon the Ulster mind. There is nothing unnatural 
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in a rough-tengued, unlettered, hopelessly com. 
mercialised community taking up an attitude of suspicion 
towards a change that must involve placing the pre. 
dominant political power in the hands of farmers, But 
Ulster not only has its eyes on the counting-house, but 
Popery on the brain. With all their hard-headedness, 
the rank and file of the Ulster “ loyalists,’’ true to their 
Scottish origin, are a singularly emotional people. The 

still celebrate the Battle of the Boyne and drink to the 
immortal memory of William III. as though the first 
were an event of yesterday and the second an active 
figure in present-day politics. They still speak of the 
Pope as though a new Armada were on the point of 
sailing. ‘“ Were I to retort the abuse with which my 
own creed is daily bespattered,’’ says Mr. Kettle, “I 
should describe the Ulster Orangeman as the only victim 
of clerical obscurantism to be found in Ireland.”’ The hit 
is a fair one, but the obscurantism of Ulster is more than 
“religious.’’ It is a wild nightmare of hallucinations in 
which Protestantism, landlordism, Unionism, and 
loyalty have come to be regarded as synonymous 
terms. The Unionists talk of the mob-ruled and 
Convention-rigged opinion of Nationalist Ireland. 
But they should go to Ulster if they wish to 
see glib and fraudulent bossism in ezcelsis, to Ulster 
where landlords and lawyers use the rawness of the 
Orange creed as a laughable stepping-stone to place and 
power, and where the very earnestness, virility, and 
obstinate fidelity of the men who follow them make them 
the blind and witless dupes of their own prejudices. For 
the Ulster leaders one has next to no respect whatever; 
for the rank and file of their supporters, for the hard- 
bitten, taciturn, suspicious, simple-minded Orangeman 
of the Cromwellian type—and there are not a few of 
him in Ulster—one has a very considerable respect. His 
political creed, to be sure, ought rather to be called a 
political cult, a compound of fears, instincts, hatreds, and 
traditions in which facts are metamorphosed out of all 
semblance to reality. You can no more argue Irish 
questions with him than you can argue the race question 
with a Tennessee planter of the old school. But he isa 
fine fellow, and he will be quite honestly the most sur- 
prised man in the world when he finds that Home Rule 
has not taken his farm from him, or closed his workshop, 
or forced him to attend Mass, or dissolved his marriage 
by Papal decree. He moves in a world of hysterical un- 
realities, but he himself is profoundly real, and with 
absolute sincerity believes himself to be about the last 
defender of freedom and Protestantism and the Crown 
in the British Isles. 

That is the peculiarity of the Ulster bluff—that 
nine-tenths of it is unconscious. The tenth that is 
conscious, and that alone therefore deserves to be called 
bluff, is reserved for the leaders. When Sir Edward 
Carson talks about dying in the last ditch, or marching 
from Belfast to Cork, everyone knows he is bluffing— 
everyone, that is, except his Orange audience. When 
a Belfast manufacturer passionately exclaims, “ No man 
shall call me a bigot; but if Home Rule comes I’ll sack 
every damned Catholic in my shop,” he is not being 
deliberately humorous. He is talking precisely as 
nature, training, and environment have taught him to 
talk; you could not, except by trepanning him, make 
him realise anything contradictory or inconsistent in his 
utterance; he is simply expressing the ordinary Ulster 
mind. For these stalwarts, one must remember, are not 
merely Protestants looking down on Catholics, but 
colonists despising “the natives.’’ The Ulsterman has 
the conviction of his superiority bred in his bones; he is 
one of the conquering race, a member of a higher caste, 
and of a higher civilisation. As such it is his privilege 
to be ignorant of many things, and most of all of himself. 
No Orange orator ever began his speech without assuring 
his audience that they were the finest type, not merely 
of Irishmen, but of human beings. Nowadays, indeed, 
Ulstermen hardly trouble even to cheer so obvious 4 
truism. They have the unmixed, unsophisticated, ur- 
conscious arrogance of men who have never been told, 
and most certainly have never imagined, that they are 
not infinitely better than their neighbors. If they were 
led by men of their own kidney, they would be formid- 
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sble people to deal with. But Ulster has not yet pro- 
duced a constructive statesman, or one with nerve enough 
to play the game through. They talked as loudly about 
Catholic Emancipation, and with the same metaphors, as 
now ; they were as eager to die in the last ditch to prevent 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church as they are to 
revent Home Rule; and then, as now, they brought for- 
ward threats of rebellion as proofs of their unexception- 
able loyalty. The fact that nothing came of it all does 
not mean that they were bluffing. Then, as now, they 
deluded many people, but themselves most of all. 





IN THE KINGDOM OF FIFE. 


Mary Gopwin in her youth had lived in the Kingdom 
of Fife and just escaped a marriage which would have 
chained her down amid its respectabilities and ortho- 
doxies. The woman of that generation who ought to 
have been sent to sojourn in it was Mrs. Gaskell. Was 
there anywhere in Europe, we wonder, on the eve of 
the iron age, a social tradition so original, an in- 
tellectual life so hard and so unique as in this proud 
yet isolated corner of Scotland? We can imagine a 
“Cranford ’’ sketched somewhere between Forth and 
Tay, robuster in its humors, less ladylike in its slender 
ironies, and still more primitive in its picture of a 
vanishing epoch. The “ Kailyaird’’ school has spoiled 
the theme for us all with its heavy pathos and its ready 
tears. But the accumulation of alluring material which 
Professor James Stuart has just given to the world in 
his ““ Reminiscences ’’ (Cassell), suffices to set our regrets 
inmotion. We struggle, as we read, to remind ourselves 
that these are the memories of a man not yet old, whose 
vigorous prime we associate with the beginnings of the 
London “Star” and the County Council. The boy 
had travelled by coach and lived in privileged in- 
timacy with grandparents whose memories were of 
treason trials, and garrets full of pikes, and fleeting 
glimpses of Robert Burns. He delights us with his pic- 
ture of Singing Sandie, the last of the gangrel minstrels 
who went the round of the kingdom’s farmhouses with 
Jacobite ballads and Doric love-songs, until one spring 
morning when shepherds dug his body from a melting 
snowdrift. There is a picture which seems to carry us 
back to the days of the Paisley Chartists, of the 
“hecklers ’’ in his father’s mill, who subsidised one of 
their number to read aloud to them the local weekly 
paper, a task scrupulously fulfilled from the first column 
to the last at a rate which occupied three solid days of 
the seven. We grow familiar with an amazing grand- 
mother, who walked the streets of St. Andrews, in her 
great bonnet and blue cloak, reciting Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man,”’ and quoting Dr. Johnson. We meet an old 
gentleman who was popularly reputed to have sold his 
Bible to the De’il for a library of classical books. We 
enter the studies of village recluses where yet no railway 
had come to hurry the pace of life and note the Hebrew 
grammars and the Chinese lexicons on the shelves. The 
family servants, the white-haired nurses, the village 
smiths, seem to have stepped straight from the pages of 
Scott, and men drink with a seriousness and an abandon- 
ment which modern manners have banished even from 
Scotland to-day. 

_ The Kingdom has its own traditions and its own 
history, but its chief creation is undoubtedly the 
University of St. Andrews. Edinburgh has made a 
trade of learning ; Glasgow applies learning to its trade. 
But in St. Andrew’s there survives a geniality and a 
Tomance which give the place a character of its own. 
Its broken churches and stalwart walls forbid it to forget 
its past. Its links surround it with an atmosphere of 
breezy pleasure. Its students dominate the little town, 
and find in propinquity a basis for a social life hardly 
less familiar than that of Oxford. It has the freedom 
of a Scottish University and the intimacy of an English 
College. To those who have known it in our generation, 
the queer page of less recent history which Professor 
Stuart contributes will seem almost medieval in its 
glimpse into a past of rare and original abuses. The 
St. Andrew’s of to-day leads a rather strenuous academic 








life. It is the smallest and the poorest of the Scottish 
Universities, but it is a nursery of talent, and gives their 
first platform to teachers whom Edinburgh and Glasgow 
make a practice of alluring to their larger opportunities. 
These ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ deal with the period before the 
last reforms but one. The chairs were still in the gift 
of patrons, and we gather that the rest of learned 
Scotland was content to leave the professors of St. 
Andrew’s to grow old and decrepit, untroubled by 
ambition and preferment. Two in his day were 
paralytic, and a third suffered from aphasia, of all dis- 
abilities the most ironical in a teacher. His account 
of the Professor of Civil and Natural History deserves 
to live among the rarest of our academic curiosities. 
How this weird combination of subjects came about 
he does not tell us. We remember in our time attend- 
ing the ministrations of a Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric, who was the last stranded survivor of the 
native Scottish school. Through the greater part of the 
session he expounded the metaphysics of Sir William 
Hamilton, and then suddenly remembering that 
‘* Rhetoric ’’ was also his theme, indulged himself in five 
lectures on Wordsworth. Professor Stuart’s instructor 
solved the problem of combining his two topics by 
delivering an inaugural discourse on chaos and creation, 
which ended in the promising conclusion that man is 
slowly evolving wings from his shoulder-blades. Two 
days later the development of this promising theme was 
arrested by an announcement duly posted in the 
quadrangle, to the effect that the Professor would be 
unable to continue his lectures during the remainder 
of the session, because the water-pipes had burst in his 
house. A more elaborate treatment of the congenial 
subject of chaos from such a mind would have added 
something to the originality of Scottish thought. 

The vagaries of this unreformed academic life must 
have ended abruptly shortly after Professor Stuart 
quitted St. Andrew’s for Cambridge. But for a long 
generation his picture of the social conditions under 
which the Scottish student pursued his work remained 
abidingly true. There was to be found in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and even in St. Andrew’s, a group of 
teachers which any University in Europe might have 
envied. But still the doors of the colleges were open to 
the son of the crofter and the ploughman, who would 
live through the winter sessions on his earnings in the 
summer months. We have known in our own time at 
Glasgow students from the Western Isles who came up 
by boat, equipped for their studies with the traditional 
sack of oatmeal and a keg of herrings. The commonest 
employment of these Highland students in the summer 
months was to act as purser on board a Clyde pleasure- 
boat. They were as a rule puzzled and ill-equipped 
attendants on the classical and mathematical lectures, 
but when the philosophical studies’ of their third and 
fourth year opened a new world to them, they often 
revealed a vigor and depth of mind which put com- 
petitors from middle-class homes and city schools to 
shame. The most brilliant classic at Glasgow in the 
writer’s time was the son of an Ayrshire miner, who had 
himself worked in a pit. His brief life lasted long 
enough to give to the world “‘ The House with the Green 
Shutters,” a book whose ruthless veracity and psycho- 
logical power ranks it among the greatest novels of our 
generation. 

One spasm of reform made an end of that unlimited 
eccentricity in the Scottish professor which these “ Remi- 
niscences’’’ so quaintly describe. A second and more 
ruthless new model was transforming the student world 
in our own time. The poor student who came up from 
a Highland parish school, with the little Latin and 
Greek which he could glean from the Board School master 
or the Minister, finds now in his path the narrow gateway 
of a stringent entranceexamination. The Scottish Uni- 
versities, open still to the poor man’s boy or girl—for th«y 
retain few of the English prejudices of sex—if he has 
climbed the accessible ladder, with its rungs of scholar- 
ships and bursaries, which leads from the village Board 
School, through the town Grammar School, to the Uni- 
versity, are open no longer to the hardier and more daring 
adventurer who used to come straight from the farm or 
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the workshop to acquire his whole schooling at the Uni- 
versity. But yet there remains imprinted on their 
intellectual life the ineffaceable stamp of a racial tra- 
dition. Unknown are the social conventions which, in 
the South, forbid as bad form the serious discussion of 
difficult themes. It is not yet “ bad form ”’ to affront the 
gravest problems of the universe in social discussion, and 
the life of the University consists in eager debates on 
metaphysics and theology. The battle would rage over 
Bradley and Caird among two or three, or half-a-dozen, 
into a tardy midnight, in a comfortless lodging. We make 
no doubt that it continues still, with Bergson added. A 
race of thinkers is preparing itself for life. Further 
south, a governing class practises for choice the graces of 
formal debate and the niceties of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. We listened the other day, in the Commons, to 
a Scottish Member who had formed one of such a group 
as this in his student days. In the heat of the debate 
he plunged incautiously into the fundamentals of his 
subject. The House grew merry. He gallantly per- 
sisted, and fell back on the technical language of philo- 
sophical argument. The House rocked with laughter. 
Yet in his student days his contemporaries thought him 
semething of an empiric, and gravely doubted whether he 
really understood his Kant. In such a humorous scene 
as that, one realises all the divergence of tradition and 
mental habit between the Scottish University and the 
English College. ~ 


_ 





THE DOG DAYS OF APRIL. 


In August, when the sun shines all day, and the inter- 
mittent breeze only prepares the skin for a new applica- 
tion of heat, the least exertion brings us into profuse 
perspiration. We exude even at the thought of work, 
or at any thought, such as that demanded by a game 
of bridge or dominoes. Once prostrate, we vow that we 
will recline for ever; but a lesser task presenting itself, 
we thoughtlessly undertake it, to be thrown down again 
in a bath of distress. We plunge at all hours into sea 
or river, or even into any stream that will cover us in 
its cool embrace. The thought of eating is unpleasant, 
but we drink as though for ever of many beverages, hot 
or cold—tea, lemonade, cider, milk, barley-water, in any 
sequence, and almost all together, some to cool us as 
ice-water cools hot iron, others to make us so suddenly 
hot that we become cool by reaction. We lie spread- 
eagled on the lawn, or sit under syringa bushes, whose 
cool leaves dab the face. We stay in a room as much 
like a cellar as possible by day, then go out under the 
moon and the cold stars, when, in cellular shirt and a wide 
open coat, we are at length cool, and, if the night be 
not very hot, can sleep and prepare for the blaze of the 
morrow. Such days come in batches of a dozen or so, 
when the sun has had his full summer stare at us, and 
the month following midsummer has added its heat 
to a world well charged. This year it has come in the 
month of April. 

“ Whanne that April with his showres sote,’’ sang 
Chaucer in the preparation of a pleasant scene for his 
pilgrims to ride in. This April has not produced a single 
day of showers, nor, except upon a very meticulous 
reckoning, a single shower at all. There have been a 
few dullish days, but almost the whole latter half has 
been one uninterrupted glare of sun from a clear sky. 
We have at times seen clouds, like water-carts cruising. 
They never intercept the sun to give us that Meredithian 
image of heartlessness: “The shadow in the meadow 
flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon.’’ Still less 
have they fulfilled their promise by dropping their sweet 
unction that the psalmist called fatness. It has been an 
April all of smiles. We regret the showers so much 
that we are inclined to call it a brazen grin. They tell 
us that we had the April showers in March, but no May 
that we can remember had a sky like this, nor any June 
or July. If these should be as much in advance of the 
calendar as April has been, the summer of 1911 will be 
left far behind. 








We think that the trees have dressed themselves 
just as tenderly in their prime green as if the water-cartg 
had served them with seven showers a day. The larch 
has gone through its preliminary stipple, felt rather 
than seen, and has become green among the primrose of 
the beech. The beech is not early, as so many blossoms 
have been. Yesterday these were but centurions in pure 
color, and though to-day the whole army has thrust the 
pennons from the brown scales, that is but as the end 
of April ought to have it. Those who hold that the 
trees produce anthocyanine as a protection for the 
tender cells from excessive light must be surprised at 
what they see this year. We have scarcely seen a 
hawthorn begin with the red buds they commonly affect, 
They have come straight out in their best green, as 
though the sunlight were less strong than usual. The 
cherry is more faithful to its habit, and the leaves that 
are now squeezing their way out from the crowd of 
blossoms are red enough. What a year of spring 
blossom! With no rain and little wind to spoil them, 
the pear trees have sheeted themselves from head to foot, 
A little west of London they are rather later, and now at 
their best. The cherries usually earlier, have not raced 
the pears this time, and there is even a good deal of 
blackthorn still in blossom, while apples are open, and 
whitethorn hastening on. We count the perry orchards 
by the hundred from the top of a single hill, till at the 
distance of about two miles it seems as though the whole 
country were under fruit. 

It is no wonder that the bees are booming. Their 
unusual joint harvest of plum, cherry, pear, and apple 
is by no means their sole source of income. The fields 
are brazen with dandelions, which lift their round faces 
straight at the sky the whole day long. These sensitive 
flowers close at the mere shadow of a passing cloud, but 
they have not furled their golden advertisements by day 
since the eclipse bade them close, and at the same time 
drove the beeshome. The heavy honey storeoflastsummer 
has been all turned into brood, and pounds of- honey 
gathered every day go to the same end. ‘‘ A swarm of 
bees in May ”’ is considered the height of good fortune, 
and bee-keepers of to-day are content to wait till towards 
the latter end of the month. But this April we have 
seen undoubted signs of approaching swarms, and expect 
daily to see one emerge. In a large frame hive, the bees 
were found hanging out in a dense cluster that covered 
the alighting board, and reached the ground in a great 
clinging drop. When the hive was opened, there was 
a swarm of bees in each corner of the roof, for they had 
gnawed through their blankets and taken in the upper 
annexe out of sheer desperation. To their huge numbers 
they are adding daily two thousand young bees; drones 
are flying, and the swarm in April is a matter of physical 
necessity. This year no bee-keeper has noticed that 
phenomenon, generally thought universal, of “ spring 
dwindling.”’ In the upward rush of the young genera- 
tion, the falling-off of the old winter population has been 
quite unmarked. The young bees have consumed their 
winter store, and have for a fortnight been living on 
the country. Their future depends on their power now 
to lay up a good surplus. When the sudden rush of 
April and May blossom all in one has gone, what will 
fill the gap before the clover blooms? Clover is not 
joining in the rush. It must grow first, and the dry 
condition is not making to that end. It may be that 
the bees and some others will have to pay for the 
jocundity of this rainless April. 

Early fruit-blossom is a hostage to May, which has 
the knack of producing a few night frosts to make the 
trees wish they had not been so precocious. We are 
having night frosts now, but not of such severity as to 
do harm. We can stand a little frost on a dry day. It 
is frost upon moisture that cracks the little apples, and 
ruins the ‘‘ promise of May.’ That may be one of the 
reasons why the frost usually does more harm in the 
valley than a little way up the hill. There is enough 
mist there to make a white frost and a rending frost. 
The country people tell us that the frost starts at the 
bottom, and goes up-hill. It evidently cools the air 2 
the hills and rolls it into the hollows, where later it 
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freezes, while the warm air flows up the hills and evades 
a slight frost till the morning. As we walk along the 
flank of a hill in the evening, we strike streams of cold 
air and streams that are deliciously warm and aromatic. 
Possibly a change of subsoil accounts for them in part. 
However it may be, it often happens in the morning 
that the orchards deep in the valley have had frost, while 
those two or three hundred feet up the bank have 
esaped. And there may be a frost on the ground and 
among the modern apples on paradise stock, while the 
lofty perry trees are in a temperate clime. Nothing 
makes earth more a live thing than these trepidations 
of temperature met. with at night. The cold and warm 
puffs are the breathing of Mother Earth. 

The young moon has had a full moon in her arms 
all through the quarter. The sickle and the full orb 
traced in a gentle stain of light are of two sizes. It is 
a cup-and-saucer moon, and though the crescent began 
well on its back and able to hold water, the moon will go 
out as it came in, adry moon. Very little grows, except 
those things that can be said to unfold rather than 
increase. They unwrap their leaves amain. For the 
rest there is no drought, and scarcely anyone desires rain 
at all strongly. It is good seed time, and we are putting 
in all manner of things that usually wait till May. They 
can rest. in the dry soil, and await the showers that will 
callthem up. Seedlings that had started do not go back. 
Even the weeds cut, off with a spade and turned upside 
down do not die. They are watered from beneath. 
Earth is using up her deep springs in an upward spray 
that passes through the roots of plants, out through the 
tops of trees, and out of the pores of the soil to become 
clouds that must some day fall. Kick a clod aside, and 
though the dust fly there is moisture in the color of it 
beneath. It is the heat that produces this percolation. 
April showers indeed refresh the trees, but they are from 
beneath instead of from the sky. 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
II. 
“ Brier, Bright, AND BROTHERLY.”’ 


“ Antr’s ’’ of all kinds are doomed before they start, and 
you can no more live on negations than on pills. “Ich 
habe geglaubet,’’ cried Goethe in one of his merriest 
songs :— 

“Ich habe geglaubet; nun glaub’ ich erat recht 

Und geht es auch wunderlich, geht es auch schlecht, 
Ich bleibe beim glaiibigen Orden.” 
That is it: “ No matter how queerly and evil it goes, I 
stick to the ranks of believers.’? And in prose, he said 
again: “If you insist on telling me your opinions, for 
God’s sake tell me what you believe in! I have plenty 
of doubts of my own.”’ 

We all have plenty of doubts of our own. Nearly 
everyone could go on doubting and criticising for ever 
and ever, and both doubts and criticisms act finely as 
purges for sentimentality and vague emotion, or for the 
pleasurable appetite that gulps the absurd. If objections 
were nourishing, we should all be fat, but the trouble is 
that the soul refuses to live upon purgations. Perhaps 
that was the mistake that the tough old Rationalists 
made. Their work was most medicinal ; cne might call 
it salutary, except that it did not bring salvation. It 
cleared away a lot of traditional absurdity and easy- 
going optimism. It silenced the sentimental chatter 
about the “ Etre supréme,’’ which had become such a 
bore. It substituted Carlyle’s dogged search after “ the 
truth, though it blast me’’—a much more wholesome 
mood. As medicine, nothing could be better, but it was 
not “ for the hungry souls that looked up and were 
not fed. 

In my native town there was built a Hall of Science, 
rather defiantly flaunting on its terra-cotta facade the 
life-size busts of Tom Paine, Voltaire, Socrates, and 
Jesus as the leaders of human thought. One used privily 
to attend the services, with a pleasurable sense of daring ; 

ut that was all the pleasure one got. Dismally de- 
pressed, one came away, full of lamentation and woe. 
T could never decide which was the more dismal—the 





picking of holes in the Bible, or the talk about “the 
People.’’ After a course of both, one grew to regard 
the universe as a hideous, blindly devouring mouth, and 
progress as the hope of converting cathedrals into hos- 
pitals or prisons, and of regulating love for the propa- 
gation of little statistics. 

One may call them the Puritans or Ironsides of 
Infidelity—those tough old Rationalists—and no one 
could refuse them admiration, for they rejected all com- 
promise. But theirs was “a glacial religion,” as Mary 
Trame said of her husband’s teaching in Mr. Zangwill’s 
play last week. I suppose their mistake lay in ignoring 
man’s silly craving for spiritual things and for beauty. At 
all events, they failed, and even their natural successors 
seem to have recognised this mistake as the cause of 
their failure. Socialism, with its various forms of faith 
and dogma, carried off many from their congregations. 
The zxsthetic movement rebelled against their sanitary 
dulness, love went his way heedless of Blue-books, and, I 
believe, no one builds Halls of Science now. But, per- 
haps, the man who most fully supplied the deficiency 
revealed in their teaching was the inventor of the 
“ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.’’ 

He was Mr. John Blackham, a Birmingham man, 
and it is nearly forty years since the idea occurred to 
him. One need not suppose he consciously aimed at 
providing a substitute for the glacial or Arctic religion. 
It is much more likely that he was trying to reform his 
‘own—trying to tune up to a merrier key the time- 
honored “ whine and snuffle’’ of Nonconformity. Sour- 
faced solemnity may be even less attractive than 
Rationalist negations. 


‘* More peevish, cross, and splenetick 
Than Dog distract, or Monkey sick ” 


-—that is a reproach brought against all Puritans, but 
especially against the Nonconformists and Evangelicals 
of our island. There was no spiritual comfort in per- 
petually carping at “ the Establishment,” or in denounc- 
ing the Scarlet Woman of the Seven Hills. There was 
no beauty in perpetually harping on “ the Dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion.’” Was it not possible to restore to the grave 
livers of our country something of the blitheness, the 
debonair charm, that is said to have characterised Chris- 
tians during the few years when they were thinking more 
of Christ than of each other’s doctrinal errors? We 
have lately heard a great deal about Christian gaiety 
contrasted with pagan gloom. It is a fresh and notable 
paradox; but it seems to me that the founders of the 
Brotherhood Movement anticipated, though in a more 
temperate and austere mood, the teaching of Mr. 
Chesterton when, scintillating gleams of unconscious 
intuition, he sits between pipe and bow! at the sign of 
“ The Jolly Christian.”’ 

Every Sunday afternoon, it is said, something like 
three-quarters of a million men—unmixed men—are 
now gathered in the Brotherhood services. Numbers 
are no test either of truth or of permanence, but they 
are a test of a want fulfilled ; and, certainly, the numbers 
are remarkable. “I have been there, and still would 
go,” as the old hymn in praise of godly congregations 
said. The first time that I went, we met in the great 
hall of some Board School in a Northern suburb, not 
more dreary than other Northern suburbs, and quite 
close to real country. It was a beautiful day in spring 
(I remember the date because it was the Sunday after 
the English cocoa firms had declared a boycott against 
the slave-grown cocoa of San Thomé; that was on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1909, and the speaker had been 
invited to speak on the subject). The second time, the 
speaker was to describe the atrocious treatment of 
political prisoners by the Russian Government, a subject 
uo more.“ pleasant ’’ than the other. It was a beautiful 
summer day. The place was in the middle of London 
—a large chapel that had lost the frank ugliness of the 
eighteenth-century Evangel, and had taken on the far 
more hideous decoration of debased “ perpendicular.’’ 
The third time was in the same chapel, a week or two 
ago. The subject announced was literary and quite 
“pleasant ’’; the speaker was a well-known clergyman 
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of the chapel’s “ persuasion,’’ an admirable talker, and a 
born humorist. Besides, it was a wet day. Yet the 
place was not fuller than before; for on all three occa- 
sions the buildings were full, almost chock full, and full 
of nothing but grown men, averaging from twenty-five 
to thirty, I suppose, though many were younger and 
older. On seeing them seated there, in rows along 
benches or pitch-pine pews, one’s first and lasting 
thought was, “ Why have you come? You might be 
cycling through the country, or exploring the Heath, 
or listening to the band in Hyde Park, or enjoying the 
society of the London equivalents to Amaryllis and 
Neera. Why, in God’s name, have you come? ”’ 

There were solos (both of voice and violin); there 
was part-singing by the male choir ; sometimes a recita- 
tion in the style of Mr. Sims; and always two or three 
hymns out of a collection broad enough to include both 
“Lead, kindly Light,’ and Ebenezer Elliott’s :— 

“When wilt Thou save the people? 
O, God of mercy ! when? 


Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! ” 


Applause and laughter were quite free. All joined 
loudly in the hymns and choruses. Meeting one of the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ staff, the most hesitating and 
tremulously sensitive of London daily editors once asked, 
‘* Aren’t they hearty in the North!’’ and anticipating 
the reply, he shuddered. At those P.S.A. services, 
tremulous culture might possibly have shuddered, for 
they were certainly hearty. The men talked openly of 
having a ‘‘ downright good time.’’ They were chiefly of 
the upper artisan class, with some inferior clerks and a 
few railway-men thrown in. It is believed that shop- 
assistants seldom go, for the touch of Brotherhood, 
chapel, and religion might contaminate gentility. But 
when one reflected how much ordinary pleasure each of 
the men present could have obtained for a very small sum, 
the wonder grew why they should crowd to such a service, 
and speak of it as a ‘‘ downright good time.’’ 

The music was fairly good, but no more—the kind 
of half-religious, half-sentimental music that one hears 
on board a liner on Sunday evenings :— 


““Though the rain is on the river, 
Yet the sun is on the hill.” 


One knows the kind of thing. On one occasion it was 
refreshing to hear the overture to ‘‘ The Barber of 
Seville’’ rippling out as a voluntary. Something, 
certainly, must be given to the charm of a music at all 
events better than the men are accustomed to, and some- 
thing to the heartiness of singing hymns, which are the 
true national songs of England. But in spite of all 
“‘ side-shows ’’—in spite of the cycle clubs, the book 
clubs, and concerts connected with the various centres— 
I believe the real attractions that bring men to the after- 
noons in crowds are, first, the sense of community, and, 
second, the discourse. 

In the discourses, I noticed, as in nearly all public 
speaking, that only those points were caught for which 
the audience were prepared beforehand. The rest slid 
off, like water from a duck’s back. Or, more elegantly, 
one might compare the minds of the audience with the 
Marconi apparatus on hundreds of ships, all at sea. If 
the wireless message thrown out by the speaker was 
keyed to a corresponding tune, it was picked up and 
registered as it traversed the atmosphere, in expanding 
circles. But if it found no brain ready to correspond to 
its tune, it was dissipated into thin air. Ought the 
speaker, then, to tune down his message in the hope of 
catching a correspondence? Unhappily, there is no such 
hope. It is impossible to guess the key. But, without 
deliberation or ‘‘ talking down,’’ it seemed that know- 
ledge, vital interest, and unhesitating sincerity would 
generally set many minds vibrating in response. If they 
vibrated most readily to Scriptural language and rather 
obvious platitudes—well, such English culture as exists, 
outside a very narrow clique, is still based upon the Bible 
and a devotion to the common virtues, and appeals to 








precepts that to some people sound so commonplace as to | 


be almost paradoxical are still the best understood. 
“ Brief, bright, and brotherly ’’ is the motto of the 
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men’s meetings. Whether ‘‘ Short, sweet, and sisterly ” 
stands for the women’s, I am not sure. The women’s 
‘* Pleasant Afternoon ’’ that I was allowed to visit was 
held on a Monday, when the washing had been done in 
the bath-water of Saturday night, and the cares of 
Sunday’s dinner—the real dinner once a week—were 
over. It was in an East End district, where the drift of 
the casual and the unemployed has rushed the population 
up to 300,000, nearly half of whom live in families earn- 
ing wages that fall 1s. 8d. a week below the poverty line, 
The men cling to the failing shipbuilding yards, or join 
in the wild-beast struggle that still goes on at the dock- 
gates, in spite of dock-strike and docker’s tanner. The 
women serve the sweater, making trousers at some 
fraction under a penny a pair, shirts at various rates 
from 74d. (some say 6}d.) up to 10d. a dozen, and sacks 
at 44d. a dozen. It is said the one hope is that this 
population is still new to poverty; misery stands at its 
first generation. But, unless some unexpected revolution 
comes, in twenty years it will not be new, and misery 
will trace ancestral pedigrees of its own. 

The service began at a quarter to three, but by one 
o’clock women were already lining up outside as at the 
gallery door of a theatre. For ‘‘ The Tabernacle,” 
seating barely a thousand, is far too small, and 
many are turned away. On the floor below is an open 
hall, where babies and other young may be deposited 
to enjoy a real rocking-horse, bricks, dolls, and a heap 
of sand. Crowded as close as they could sit on the 
benches upstairs, the women waited till the time came, 
and the Sister who was to conduct the service stood on 
a sort of platform before them—a conspicuous woman, 
whom long and hard experience had not hardened. The 
first song, shouted in unison by this assembly of weak- 
ness and depression, was an. aggressive invitation to 
battle. ‘‘ Rouse, then, sisters,’’ it began :— 

** Rouse, then, sisters, rally round the banner; 

Ready, steady, pass the word along.” 
The men of the Brotherhood have a similar war-song 
for their anthem, beginning :— 

‘* Fling out the banner! Let it float 

Skyward and seaward, high and wide.” 

Our people are always very warlike in their metaphors 
—banners, swords, armor, and all kinds of accoutre- 
ments. I don’t know why it is; perhaps it comes from 
the tradition of Marston Moor and Naseby ; more likely 
from something fierce in the blood of a nation proud in 
arms; but with them Christ’s Church Constitutional 
would not have a chance against Christ’s Church Militant 
here on earth. 

Feeble with hunger, worn with early suffering, 
battered by life, ugly with low vitality, shapeless, ill- 
dressed in the cast-off clothes of others, exposed daily to 
live and inorganic dirt in uneasy homes where cleanliness 
lies beyond the dreams of wages, some of them gamblers 
(for one must have excitement), some of them drunkards 
(for one must have visions of glory), some of them harlots 
(for one must live)—these English women shouted their 
war-song, and called on each other to rally round the 
banner. It was strange. Then they listened to quiet 
readings and explanations, to solo singing, to the part- 
songs of the woman’s choir, and finally to the Sister, who 
mounted the pulpit for her discourse. For years she had 
shared their lives, and they all knew her well. She told 
them of the common things. she had heard and seen 
luring the week, and she revealed in all the new 
significance. She told them of a child’s question—the 
child of drunken parents—‘‘ Why can’t J have a mother 
to be proud of?’’ And then she told them of un- 
imaginable things—of a love and joy and care, free and 
open to them all. 

In such a service there was no criticism, no negation. 
There was a beauty rather below the standard of culture, 
but welcome to the women present ; and there was eno 
faith, one would have thought, to have removed West 
Ham into the midst of the sea and washed it. Monday 
after Monday the women of the poorest part of London 
throng to the joy of that service in such crowds that the 
room will not hold them. It is strange. 


H. W. N. 
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Present-Day Problems. 





INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Reptyinc to the Address of the Calcutta University,,. 
King George said :-— 


“Tt is my wish that there may be spread over the land 
a net-work of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold their own 
in industries and agriculture and all the vocations of life. 
And it is my wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects 
may be brightened and their labor sweetened by the spread of 
knowledge with what follows in its train, a higher level of 
thought, of comfort, and of health. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of education 
in India will ever be very close to my heart.” 


In these wise and sympathetic words the Sovereign gave 
expression to the nobler sentiments of the British people 
in their relation to the Indian people. The educational 
activities here advocated are what India craves for; and 
the Royal declaration may be taken as the welcome 
response to the appeal made on behalf of the masses by 
Mr. Gokhale, when he pleaded in the Viceroy’s Council 
for his scheme of free and compulsory education :— 


“‘ Elementary education,’’ he said, “ for the mass of the 
people means something more than a mere capacity to read 
and write. It means for them a keener enjoyment of life, 
a more refined standard of living. It means the greater moral 
and economic efficiency of the individual. It means a higher 
level of intelligence for the whole community generally.” 


It thus appears that the aspirations of the Indian 
people, voiced by leading intellectuals, are in exact 
accordance with the heart-felt wish of King George. 
The question is: How can this wish be fulfilled ; how is a 
net-work of schools to be spread over the land? The 
choice as regards primary schools lies between two 
methods: (a) the system where fees are exacted and 
attendance is voluntary; and (b) the system where the 
education is free and the attendance compulsory. All 
civilised countries have begun with the voluntary system 
—and abandoned it. In every case experience has shown 
that no real progress can be made without the element 
of compulsion. And in her educational methods, Asia 
is following the example of Europe and America. 
Success has thus been achieved in Japan; and even in 
the Philippines, where one-fourth of the inhabitants are 
still barbarians. There the American Government, 
working through the municipalities, have introduced the 
element of compulsion, with the result that the rate of 
school attendance in the Philippines is said to be ten 
times as great as that in British India. Coming nearer 
home, we find satisfactory results of compulsion in 
Ceylon; while in India itself, an Indian prince, the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, has shown a brilliant example. In 
1906, after an experimental stage in selected areas, his 
Highness made elementary education free and com- 
pulsory throughout his dominions for boys from six 
to twelve years of age, for girls from six to eleven; the 
result being that in Baroda 79°6 per cent. of such 
children are now at school, compared with 21°5 per cent. 
in British India. Such has been the unvarying success 
wherever elementary education has been free and com- 
pulsory. Without compulsion, what has been the result 
in British India? Under the voluntary system the 
Government, with its best efforts during half-a-century, 
still finds that four-fifths of the villages are without a 
school ; that seven-eighths of the children are without 
elementary education ; and that less than 6 per cent. of 
the population can read and write. 

With these facts before us, it seems clear that only 
by making elementary education free and compulsory 
can the Royal wishes and the aspirations of the Indian 
people be adequately fulfilled. Sooner or later, a new 
departure must be made. Has the time come; and are 
the general circumstances now favorable for a cautious 
and experimental step forward? Let us consider the 
case for early action, as represented by Mr. Gokhale’s 








Bill, together with the objections raised on the other 
side. Mr. Gokhale’s scheme is purely permissive. 
Briefly stated, its object is to give power, under care- 
fully guarded conditions, to municipalities and district 
boards to make elementary education free and com- 
pulsory within their local areas, all reasonable oppor- 
tunities for control being reserved for the Government. 
These conditions seem prudent and well-suited to present 
circumstances, providing as they do for a gradual ex- 
tension of the system in those localities where it com- 
mends itself to the approval of the people. And look- 
ing to the general purposes of the Bill, we must find 
it highly gratifying that the first fruits of Lord Morley’s 
reformed Councils should take the form of a generous 
scheme initiated by the educated class for the benefit of 
the unlettered masses ; a scheme framed by so experienced 
an educationist as Mr. Gokhale, on the most approved 
scientific lines. By taking the initiative, the Indian 
reformers seek to co-operate with the Government in 
approaching a difficult and delicate public duty ; taking 
upon themselves, instead of leaving to the Government, 
any unpopularity which may arise from compulsion, or 
from the imposition of an educational rate. 

Unfortunately, the Bill, in its present form, is 
opposed by all the heads of the local administrations. 
The unanimity in their verdict is remarkable, though 
the reasons given for their conclusions differ very widely, 
varying from that of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burmah, who considers that elementary education has 
made so much progress that no compulsion is required, 
to that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
reports that the majority of the people are “ strongly 
opposed not merely to compulsion, but to any education 
whatsoever.”’ The Governor of Madras admits that 
“the most pressing need in India at the present time is 
the wider diffusion of education,’’ but he sees objections 
to every provision of the Bill, which he considers “ un- 
necessary, premature, and open to objections of a serious 
character on educational, political, and financial 
grounds.’’ On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal “sees no objection per se to the principle of 
compulsory education, which is a recognised policy of 
European government’’; but he holds that the im- 
mediate enforcement of elementary education would be 
attended with the gravest dangers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces recognises “ the high 
aims and the unselfish zeal’’ of Mr. Gokhale, but he 
regards the principle of compulsion as “ impossible,’’ and 
fraught with serious danger. 

The printed official reports of the seven local ad- 
ministrations, with their enclosures, are very voluminous 
and difficult to summarise, looking to the discordant 
nature of the arguments adduced. I will, therefore, 
take the despatch of the Bombay Government as typical 
of the others, and briefly note the main facts of the case. 
The proposition of the Bombay Government is that Mr. 
Gokhale’s scheme cannot be accepted unless it would 
(1) “ be in harmony with the policy of government ; (2) 
would be politically desirable ; and (3) would ensure the 
progress of education among the classes most in need of 
it.” Let us take each of these points in turn. As to 
the accepted policy of the Imperial Government regard- 
ing elementary education, there is no doubt, So far 
back as 1854 Sir Charles Wood’s famous Minute gave a 
foremost place to the education of the masses. The 
same policy was emphasised in the recommendations of 
the Education Commission of 1883. In 1904 Lord 
Curzon placed it on record that primary education had 
“hitherto received insufficient attention and an in- 
adequate share of the public funds.’’ And as directly 
bearing on the present controversy, we have the 
declaration of the present Secretary of State for India. 
On July 27th last, the Marquis of Crewe, speaking in 
reply to a deputation which presented to him a 
Memorial in support of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, concluded 
as follows :— 


“I am glad to be able to say in reply to you that we have 
always viewed the objects you favor with unbounded sympathy. 
This question of education has been given, and is receiving, 
much close consideration and anxious thought on the part of 
the Viceroy and his advisers and of myself here. I can 
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assure you that we regard with the utmost sympathy every 
attempt which is made, as this is made, on reasonable and 
modern lines to attempt to cope with the tremendous difficulties 
which exist in the absence of anything like a complete system 
of primary education in India, which is perhaps the greatest 
reproach which exists against the British system of government 
in India. It is impossible for me to say more, but I can 
assure you of my own warmest sympathy, and can promise 
you the sympathy of the Government of India on this subject 
of paramount importance.” 


As to the present unhappy condition of 
primary education, there is no difference of 
opinion. The Bombay Government admit that 


“the illiteracy of the masses in India is made 
a constant reproach against British rule.” All are 
agreed as to the diagnosis of the disease. The difference 
of opinion arises as regards the remedy to be applied. 
On the one hand, we have the scientific method. Uni- 
versal experience is in favor of making elementary edu- 
cation free and compulsory; and this is the principle 
embodied in Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. On the other hand, the 
Bombay Government are content to continue the volun- 
tary system, which has been discarded in all civilised 
countries; and object strongly to elementary education 
being made either compulsory “in any form,” or free 
by the abolition of fees. As between these contentions, 
what is the policy of His Majesty’s Government? It is 
clearly in favor of a new departure. What is now wanted 
is a vigorous move forward on scientific lines ; and, as re- 
gards the method, Lord Crewe has specifically expressed 
sympathy with Mr. Gokhale’s scheme, which he speaks 
of as being “one of almost extreme moderation.”’ On 
the first point, therefore, we must hold that it is the 
Bombay administration, not Mr. Gokhale, that is out of 
“harmony with the policy of Government.” 

The next point is whether the Bill is politically de- 
sirable, and the adverse judgment seems to rest mainly 
on the allegation that Indian public opinion is strongly 
hostile. The Bombay Government assert that compul- 
sion would be “certain, in the peculiar conditions of 
India, to arouse the deepest resentment.’’ When the 
partition of Bengal caused popular resentment, hundreds 
of protest meetings were held, and the resolutions passed 
expressed strong feeling. Where is now the evidence of 
such a feeling? The Bombay correspondence certainly 
contains no such evidence. The despatch gives a sum- 
mary of opinions called for by the Bombay Government, 
and these do not record the smallest manifestation of 
popular displeasure. On the contrary, non-official 
opinion, as reported, seems overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Bill. Moreover, the persons selected by the Bombay 
Government: for consultation were largely officials and 
Europeans, and they evidently were not so capable of 
expressing the popular feeling as the people themselves. 
Yet, even among those consulted, opinion was much 
divided. The Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Officers, except in Sind, are willing that the 
experiment of free and compulsory education should be 
tried where the conditions seem favorable. The Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Division is favorable. He remarks 
that in Gujerat, with the example of Baroda so close, it 
is desirable to have the power to introduce compulsory 
education ; otherwise comparisons will be drawn, to the 
disadvantage of the British Government. He summarises 
the opinions of the Collectors of his division, from 
which it appears that all except one are in favor of the 
Bill. The Commissioner of the Central Division is 
against the Bill, and carries with him the majority of 
his Collectors. There is no report of the Collector of 
Poona, and the Collector of West Khandesh is favorable. 
This Commissioner admits that “the non-officials con- 
sulted by the Collectors are apparently without exception 
in favor of the Bill.’”” The Commissioner of the Southern 
Division is favorable ; of the Collectors, three are unfavor- 
able, two favorable, and one doubtful. Of the twenty- 
five non-official members of the Governor’s Legislative 
Council, eighteen are favorable, and seven against. The 
Chairman of the Poona School Board reports that the 
School Board are unanimously in favor of the Bill. And, 
finally, all the public meetings held were unanimous and 
enthusiastic in its support. Of these public meetings, 





two were of the backward classes, held in Bombay and 
Poona; two of the mill-hands in Bombay; two of the 
citizens generally at Ahmedabad and Broach. There is 
no record of any public meeting in opposition to the 
Bill. On the second point, therefore, 1t may be said 
that, so far as the evidence of popular feeling goes, there 
is nothing to show that the scheme is not politically 
desirable. 

There remains to consider the third point, whether 
the Bill would ensure the progress of education among 
the classes most in need of it? Under this heading, the 
most important plea of the Bombay Government is that 
education is essentially a matter for local administra. 
tion; that at present it is entirely controlled by the 
Local Goverment; that the provisions of the Bill are 
not compatible with the Bombay system ; and that All- 
India legislation on this subject would be a retrograde 
step, leading to excessive centralisation. The Bombay 
Government state that they are now elaborating plans 
for a wide extension of primary education; and they 
claim that legislation in this department should be 
undertaken by the expanded Provincial Councils. There 
is force in this plea for Provincial legislation ; and the 
Bombay Government should lose no time in placing their 
scheme before the world. It appears that they are not 
altogether averse from adopting the provisions of Mr. 
Gokhale’s Bill in a modified form ; and their scheme will 
no doubt receive popular welcome, provided always that 
it conforms to the policy of the Imperial Government, 
and commends itself to educated Indian opinion. 

As noted above, the objections to Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill raised by the various local governments are diver- 
gent. But in one respect the despatches are in unison. 
They all betray a somewhat unheroic dread of incurring 
unpopularity. And this nervousness is the more remark- 
able because the reports do not disclose any evidence of 
popular disapproval. On the contrary, all the expres- 
sions of public opinion seem strongly in favor of the Bill. 
Besides the public meetings in the Bombay Presidency 
already referred to, we find reports in the Press of twelve 
meetings held in the Bengal Provinces, with resolutions 
passed in support of the Bill, including one by the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, and one by the Behar 
Landholders’ Association. In the United Provinces 
eleven meetings are reported, including those held in 
the leading cities, such as Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Benares, and Allahabad. In the Punjab six meetings, 
including favorable resolutions by the Muslim League 
at Lahore and Multan. In the Madras Presidency there 
were public meetings in all the leading towns; and in 
Madras itself, besides a public meeting of citizens, there 
were favorable resolutions by the Senate and Corpora 
tion, and by the Muslim League. In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar there have been similar meetings at 
Nagpur and Amraoti. In face of this evidence of popu- 
lar approval, it is difficult to understand why the local 
governments are so timid. Their distrust of the people 
does not seem at all justified. Indeed, it is an injustice 
to the intelligence of the Indian community to assume 
that they will resent a measure for the benefit of the 
masses, which, though in a certain sense drastic, is purely 
benevolent and unselfish. 

In the meantime, we learn that the Bill has been 
thrown out in the Viceregal Council, in deference 
no doubt to the opposition of the local Governments. 
Mr. Gokhale (though in weak health) intends to 
proceed to England, in order to plead the cause of his 
people ; and no doubt British public opinion will endorse 
the wise and generous views of the Sovereign and his 
advisers. The best Indian public opinion on this vital 
question is summed up in the Minute recorded, as his 
last great service to India, by my lamented friend the 
late Hon. V. Krishnaswimi Tyer, the Indian Member of 
the Madras Government. Dissenting from his cdl- 
leagues, he said :— 


“The conclusion to which I have come is that the Bill 
is desirable and necessary; that it is conceived in the bet 
interests of education; that there is no reasonable probability 
of political or other danger arising from its enforcement; th@ 
it will largely accelerate the pace of educational progres 
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‘ It seems to me that real political danger lies in 
resisting a large mass of enlightened opinion supported by 
European missionaries and by large numbers of Englishmen 
connected with the administration of the country, so as to 
leave an abiding source of irritation and bitterness and a 
standing theme for a widespread public agitation which cannot 
make for the peace and good government of the country.” 


W. WEDDERBURN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S PARENTAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In a note in the current issue of THe Nation 
you state that “ Meredith was always somewhat obscure and 
tangential when speaking of his parentage, and did nothing 
to discourage the belief that he was of noble Welsh descent.” 
Will you kindly allow me to state that, whilst I am not 
quite clear what you mean by “tangential” in this con- 
nection, it is perfectly certain that no breath of any sugges- 
tion that my father “was of noble Welsh descent” ever 
reached his ears—or, I may say, my own—and that had it 
done so, it would have been denied immediately? Nobody 
who knew my father would attribute to him any desire to 
encourage the belief that his descent was other than such 
as it was. His parentage was well known to his family and 
to his friends. 

Your note goes on to refer to “the memoir which Lord 
Morley intends to prefix to his edition of Meredith’s letters.” 
I should like you to allow me to say, as a fact very much 
to be regretted, that Lord Morley has been unable to under- 
take the preparation of an edition of my father’s letters, 
nor will he contribute any memoir to the volumes which 
will be published during the coming autumn.—Yours, &c., 

W. M. Merepiru. 

April 23rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is no necessity for me to reply at length 
to the notice in your issue of April 20th, on my article on 
George Meredith’s relatives, for the views enunciated therein 
do not concern me greatly. But I am naturally impressed 
by your anonymous contributor’s establishment of the two 
important historical facts that he had speech with Meredith, 
and that he regards biography as uninteresting and value- 
less, though he omits to explain why, holding this latter 
original opinion, he troubles to devote three columns of 
your paper to the consideration of a very minor contribu- 
tion to that “portion of literature.’ I, however, object to 
entirely imaginary remarks being attributed to me, with 
all the glory of quotation marks, in immediate proximity 
to genuine extracts from my article; neither “innocently” 
nor guiltily did I ask, “Is not this the tailor’s son, whose 
parents were uncle and aunt to my own?” Equally without 
foundation are various opinions and assumptions placed, 
unasked, to my credit. 

Unhappily, your anonymous contributor’s romantically 
(I will not say “stuffily ”) elaborated thesis concerning the 
origin of “ Evan Harrington” is not substantiated by facts ; 
and if he knew of certain other facts—which he does not— 
he would be constrained to admit that it was no personal 
Demogorgon, but rather the old, sordid spectre of money, 
with its attendant family quarrels, that fed the furnace 
from which, eventually, issued this work of art and genius.— 
Yours, &e., 

8S. M. Ex11s. 
April 23rd, 1912. 





‘SCHOLARS OF THE SPADE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The article in your current issue, entitled 
“Scholars of the Spade,” will have interested not a few 
of your readers; but I venture to think that it would have 
interested many more if something more than a passing 
reference could have been made to “digging” in our own 
country. Manchester deserves the commendation she re- 
ceives for her “notable work in the Roman archeology of 


the region of which she is the centre.” 





But she would be 
the first to disclaim any monopoly in this. Liverpool is 
tracing the footprints of Rome, not only on the Nile, but 
also on the Severn—to be more explicit, in Wales and the 
Marches generally. Then, apart from the Universities, 
should not credit be given to the Society of Antiquaries for 
their complete excavation of the Romano-British town at 
Silchester? And even more remarkable results may be ex- 
pected from the work which they are on the point of begin- 
ning at Wroxeter. Last, but by no means least, the zeal 
of local societies, and not infrequently of single individuals, 
is bringing to light a constantly-increasing mass of evidence 
from the Roman occupation of our island in all parts of it, 
North of the Wall, as well as South.. To give one instance 
only. At Caerwent, ten miles east of the better-known 
legionary station at Caerleon-on-Usk, some ten seasons’ 
digging has resulted in the discovery of the forum and 
basilica, a temple, baths, the amphitheatre, perhaps a 
Christian church, and some fifty buildings, chiefly dwelling- 
houses and shops, besides; while round all is the city wall 
with its four gates, two of them more than half intact. 
Yet how many have ever even heard of Caerwent? 

And this brings me to the main point of this letter. 
The writer of your article says, rightly, that “the time 
has gone by when archeology was nothing more than an 
antiquarian pursuit of rarities.” But I doubt very much 
whether popular etymology has ceased to connect 
archwology with the Ark. There is nothing like the general 
interest that there should be in this work of recovering the 
records of some four centuries of our history. The omissions 
from the article in question are proof of this. It is shown, 
too, by the sorry figure cut by our contribution to the 
present exhibition in Rome, illustrative of the Provinces 
of the Roman Empire—not, by any means, for want of 
material. Could not this be atoned for at some early date 
by making a temporary collection, of a really representative 
character, of Romano-British antiquities, together with all 
kinds of illustrative material in the way of plans, diagrams, 
models, and the like? Possibly, the forthcoming Exhibition 
of the Latin Races (I am not sure of its exact title) in 
London might provide the opportunity. Such an exhibition 
might well arouse such interest that steps could be taken 
for the preservation of the chief discoveries as national 
monuments, instead of their disappearing once more beneath 
the ground at the end of a season’s digging, which is, as a 
rule, their inevitable fate at present. 

And think of the value of all this for our schools! Here 
is history in process of being deciphered, with the concrete 
records before us. Something is doubtless being done here 
and there to interest boys and girls in the subject. Not 
a few schoolmasters spend part of their holidays in visiting 
sites, and, in some cases, on the actual work of excavation 
—a veritable otium cum dig. But much more could be done. 
The children could be taken to places where work is in 
progress, or to museums (such as Reading, to mention one 
of many), which contain the movable objects from the 
various sites. And it might well be possible to arrange for 
the surplus “ finds” on the various excavations, no matter 
how fragmentary, to be made up into small collections and 
distributed amongst the schools to be used at leisure. 

If once it was generally realised that we did, for a very 
considerable period of our history, form a part of an Empire 
that not only looked to Rome as its head, but also included 
Greece ; the gain in the class-room would be incalculable. 
And, more than that, we schoolmasters should receive with 
far less frequency that all too-familiar letter: “I wish my 
son to drop Latin, and give the time to something useful.” — 
Yours, &c., 

H. Lane Jones. 

Willaston School, Nantwich. 

April 24th, 1912. 


THE LABOR PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I usually find myself very much in agreement 
with your articles in Tue Nation, and have often expressed 
to myself admiration at the lucid and fascinating style in 
which they are written. 

But I should like very much to relieve myself by com- 
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plaining about your interpretation of the position of 
“Labor,” in an article which appears in to-day’s issue of 
THe Nation. 

In especial, I would refer to the sentence: “ Their (the 
Trade Unions’) Members of Parliament are bone of their bone : 
their chosen orators, strike-leaders, and bargainers, trained 
in the busy democracy of the factory and the chapel.”’ 

This sentence seems to assert that there is a bond of 
union and intimacy between the Trade Unions and their 
Members of Parliament. To prove that this is very far 
from being the case, I would bring forward the following 
facts :— 

1. The late coal strike has left behind it a legacy of 
discontent in the men’s minds with their chosen leaders. 
This is shown by the fact that three of the leaders in the 
Yorkshire area have been invited to resign as a result of 
what is called their “‘ weak-kneedness ” in the strike negotia- 
tions. 

The speech of another Lancashire M.P. (colliers’ repre- 
sentative) provoked a perfect storm of contempt, and will 
probably lead to his being unseated. 

2. There is a section of the Labor Party which, from 
the analogy of terms in use in Parliament might be called 
the Extreme Left, which is scarcely as yet articulate in the 
daily press, but which, as the late strikes have conclu- 
sively shown, distrusts Parliamentary action (it was not 
by the colliers’ wish that the Government intervened in 
the coal strike, as I have heard more than one collier assert), 
and prefers to rely on the efficacy of “ direct action” or the 
“general strike.” This “Left” Party has become more 
articulate recently in its public agitation against the arrest 
of Tom Mann. The chosen leaders of this party are Ben 
Tillett and Tom Mann, and its only articulate voice within 
the House is Geo. Lansbury. 

3. Religion, I believe, should not be introduced into 
politics, but your statement that the Labor leaders are 
drawn from the “democracy of the chapel” is scarcely 
correct, because, as a matter of fact, the rank and file of 
Labor distrust the chapel. In fact, many of them would be 
incorrectly described as Theists at all.—Yours, &c., 

Hern. 
April 20th, 1912. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If you can spare a small space for this note, I 
may, perhaps, remark that your correspondent, “G. F.,”’ 
is incorrect in his supposition that the Orthodox Eastern 
Church “admits the validity” of Anglican Orders. In the 
first place, it is not quite accurate to speak at all of the 
“ Orthodox Eastern Church,” or the “Greek Church,” as 
though there exists in the East a solid, homogeneous body 
like the Church Catholic and Roman here and in the rest 
of the world. Of course, there are many sects and Churches, 
often fighting each other vigorously, and many of them 
united to Rome in the East; and our common term, “ The 
Eastern Church,”’ is highly misleading. 

Taking it, however, to mean, in this connection, the 
Russian Establishment, and the bodies allied thereto, the 
statement about Anglican Orders is inaccurate. Easterns 
are very polite, and also there are, no doubt, individuals 
favoring Anglican Orders. Still, the following facts 
remain:—(1) The Bonn Conference, and its subsequent 
session at St. Petersburg (1874-5) refused recognition of 
Anglican Orders. (2) The Russian Epistle of Reunion (1903) 
did not include Anglicans amongst those (Roman, Armenian, 
Copt, &c.) whose Orders were recognised. (3) Being ap- 
proached on this subject by some English and American 
clergymen in 1902, His Beatitude the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople referred the matter to the Theological 
School of Halki. It refused to admit the validity of Anglican 
Orders. (4) In 1907, the Anglican Bishop (Dr. Blythe), in 
Jerusalem, applied to the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem 
as to Anglican Orders. The matter was referred to the 
Theological School of the Holy Cross. The result was His 
Beatitude refused recognition of Anglican Orders. (5) In 
practice, Anglican clergy desiring to be Orthodox priests are 
invariably reordained, as—e.g.—Dr. Irvine in 1905, the Rev. 
R. Morgan in 1907, &c. (6) The reasons of this rejection 





of Anglican Orders are stated in the Orthodox theologians 
Maltzeff, Rodestvenski, Damalas, &c.—Yours, &c., 
J. W. Poynrer 
104, Howard Road, Walthamstow. 
April 20th, 1912. 


IRISHMEN AS BRITISH CITIZENS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—I have read the Home Rule Bill very attentively, 
but fail to find any provision for the Irishmen residing 
abroad. As Ireland—should the Bill come into force—yij] 
be a separate nation, will those Irishmen residing in Eng- 
land, or other parts of the United Kingdom, have a right 
to vote, or be eligible for Parliament, or will they have 
to take out naturalisation papers? 

I should feel much obliged if you could clear this point 
up for me.—Yours, &c., Enkay. 

Manchester. 

April 19th, 1912. 

{Irishmen, we imagine, will possess, under the Home 
Rule Act, all the rights enumerated by our correspondent. 
The Union is not repealed, only modified. Ireland remains 
part of the United Kingdom, and retains the right of repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE DANGER IN FEMALE LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—One is sorry to see Mr. Chesterton joining the 
army of male sentimentalists—I had nearly written 
sensualists—who are always implying how much more 
could be said about women did propriety allow. To me this 
is the sheerest nonsense. The facts of sex, I hold, are not 
unclean—it is the way they are treated, and mostly by men, 
that is unclean—in our modern civilisation. If Mr. Ches- 
terton cannot, “for a million pounds,” say what he 
means—either because he is ashamed of what he thinks, or 
because he is ashamed of nature and the mother who bore 
him—then why does he come into this controversy at all? 
What he calls the “primal tragedy of woman’’ is no 
tragedy to women at all; their real tragedy is the way 
they are treated by men and by the social system. If the 
physical side of motherhood means some sacrifice of health 
and physical strength, we give it gladly, and know that we 
gain, in the exchange, a joy and an experience that no man 
can ever know, and that because of it we have a special gift— 
spiritual and mental, as well as creative—to offer to the 
community, when it is civilised enough to appreciate it, 
and to provide conditions to give it adequate scope. I should 
like to take Sir Almroth Wright and Mr. Chesterton to a 
neighbor and friend of my own, who has supported a deli- 
cate husband all her married life by her earnings, but has 
also brought into the world and reared into self-respecting 
citizens three children, and adopted a fourth. I should 
like to hear these gentlemen ask her about her “ primal 
tragedy!” The picture of healthy vigor and tough woman- 
hood, she works at a factory where the employer told me 
that his women employees were “ more regular and depend- 
able” than his men. Perhaps this is why their wages are 
nearly as high, or vice versa. 

Mr. Chesterton says we care “more for the democracy 
of votes than the democracy of souls and bodies.” The vote 
is a means to an end, and if it only secured to women 
Government employees that the Fair Wages Clause should 
be applied to them, as well as to men, it would be worth 
getting the vote for alone. One wonders whether Mr. 
Chesterton really thinks the Anti-Suffragist is helping to 
give the wrongs of “these silent slaves” (the term is his 
own) a voice by refusing them the vote. 

We are not in Hamlet’s shoes that we need tremble— 


“*T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood.” 


But this eternal blazon must not be.”’ 

We happen to be the women, and we know more about 
it than the spectre raised by Mr. Chesterton and Sit 
Almroth Wright.—Yours, &c., 

Hetena B. Dowson. 

The Park, Felixstowe. 

April 24th, 1912. 
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“OLD LAMPS FOR NEW.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I hope you will realise the joy of a Catholic in 
reading your issue of the 13th inst., and finding therein 
, very charming and friendly article on the great Good 
Friday services of the Church, as carried out at Westminster 
Cathedral. We poor Catholics are so accustomed to very 
yncharming and unfriendly articles in the public press 
that suddenly to come upon the reverse is a pleasure for 
which I—a very humble layman—desire specially to thank 
Tar Nation and its contributor, “H. W. N.” 

I think his article must have conveyed in a wonderful 
manner to the average reader that sense of “ atmosphere ”’ 
which we find in even the humblest Catholic church, and 
which must be more than usually evident on such a day 
as Good Friday, and in such a cathedral as that of West- 
minster. ‘‘Old Lamps for New”’ is a piece of true im- 
pressionism. It represents the Church at a moment when 
she is more than usually proud in that public manifestation 
of a “cock-sure ”’ spirit, which to her enemies is wormwood, 
and to her friends a joy most perfect. I think I am right 
when I say it is this “ cock-sureness” of the Church which, 
at the present day, makes for her the bitterest foes. 

In an age of perpetual change, it is difficult to find 
institutions which are “quite sure” of anything. Yet here 
is this old Mother—this careworn, battered old Mother 
Church—standing up in the heart of London and saying, 
without reservation, that she is cock-sure of an event, to 
the world impossible—the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Would-be friends there are who offer to the old Roman 
Mother new oars for her barque. But none of these will she 
accept. Whatever oars she may have had were thrown 
away at the day of Pentecost. Her triumphs must be as her 
Master’s—the triumphs of apparent failure. Take her or 
leave her; at her own valuation only will she be accepted. 
And why? Because she is sure! 

I wish “ H. W. N.” could have given us another picture— 
“The Church in the Home.’’ Such a one would have been 
so fitting a sequel to his sympathetic view of “ the Church 
at Church.” But I feel that only one who has himself 
“taken the Church home” could with sincerity paint the 
picture. I could wish that “‘H. W. N.” had been able to draw 
for your readers a picture of “the Rosary” in use. That 
strange devotion, which to Protestants is nothing but a 
“vain repetition,” and to Catholics a sure solace—“a 
spiritual pipe.” 

But I am far outstepping the original purpose of this 
letter, which is to thank Tue Nation for an unusual treat 
granted to its Catholic readers.—Yours, &c., 

Hirst WALKER. 


‘ 


Wellclose Square, Whitby. 
April 23rd, 1912. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Lester’s letter should seem 

to suggest—I do not suppose he really intends it—that such 
things as Old Age Pensions and Insurance Acts and the 
raising of money-wages by Trade Union action do not 
increase the real wages of the working class. Such a con- 
clusion is obviously absurd, even if we admit that some 
very slight portion of the rise in prices may be due to such 
causes. 
__ Tam at a loss to conjecture the identity of the “ Social- 
istic devices” adopted by both political parties “for the 
purpose of raising wages.’’ Does he mean the principle of 
the minimum wage? Or, can the phrase hint hostility to 
the Sweating Act? I would fain think better of Mr. Lester’s 
judgment. 

The enforcement of a minimum wage does not neces- 
sarily raise prices at all. Apart from the well-known truth 
that low wages and low cost of production are very far from 
‘ynonymous, the capitalist is not always in a position to 
Talse prices. If, for example, a minimum wage of £1 per 
week were enacted in favor of the agricultural laborer—say, 
between the ages of twenty and fifty—the farmer could get 
no more for his produce than before; and, unless the rise 
im wages were compensated in full by the increased effi- 
ciency of the laborer, there must be a fall in agricultural 





rents and land values. It would, indeed, be wise and 
equitable to include in an Act enforcing such a minimum 
a clause enabling existing tenant-farmers to deduct the 
expense of the advance, as nearly as it could be estimated, 
from their rents, and securing them a two years’ notice 
before such rents could be raised by agreement. Farmers’ 
profits, as a rule, are not such as to bear the deduction 
of any heavy new charges.—Yours, &c., 
Oswatp Earp. 
Riber, Matlock. 
April 23rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In his letter on this question, which appeared 
in the last number of THe Nation, Mr. Lester seems to be 
guilty of an inconsistency. He states, first, that tolJs on 
the employer in the form of Old Age Pensions, Insurance, 
and Minimum Wage Acts, and exactions made by Trade 
Unions, by the use of strikes, fail to increase the wealth 
of the wage-earner, inasmuch as they fail to increase the 
productivity of the nation. He goes on to say that one 
of the ways of increasing real wages is by lessening the 
toll of rents and royalties paid to those who “ consume with- 
out producing.” Now, surely, to regain part of this toll 
in insurance money, old age pensions, and higher wages 
must have the same effect as not to pay it in the first 
instance! The rich classes, deprived of some of their super- 
fluous income, have that much less money to spend on 
luxuries which keep thousands employed in useless trades. 
The money is transferred to the wage-earner who employs 
these men in producing food and clothing. Thus the tolls 
exacted from the employer stimulate the useful trades at 
the expense of the luxury trades, and the useful produc- 
tivity of the nation is increased.—Yours, &c., 

Brian H. Lunn. 

Oldfield House, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

April 20th, 1912. 


THE IRISH SENATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Those of us who look to Home Rule for a settle- 
ment of the long-standing dissatisfaction of the Irish with 
the present methods of the government of their country 
have some reason to be disappointed with the proposed Irish 
Constitution. 

As an observer, it looks to me that the most promising 
instrument for a smooth working of the new Parliament is 
held in the background for purposes of negotiation; and 
negotiation with whom? With those who wish the new 
Constitution to break down, and for a reversion to centralised 
Government. It seems somewhat fatuous tactics to depend 
on our opponents to make our scheme more workable, when 
their policy is in the opposite direction. 

What has been the obstacle to Irish Home Rule—i.c., 
to the Irish having and feeling that they have the control 
of the legislation and administration of their country? The 
great obstacle has been that Irish representation has been 
accentuated into parties whose principle argument for 
existence is distrust of each other. 

It is important to appreciate how much the method of 
election is responsible for this. With constituencies as we 
have them, it is imperative to have a majority over your 
opponent. You must not only increase your votes to the 
greatest number possible, but also depress the votes of your 
opponent to the least you can. The points of agreement 
are lost sight of, points of difference exaggerated, the 
gradations of opinion in the electorate eliminated from the 
representation, and a spirit of distrust created. 

An examination of the first schedule of the Bill will 
show how readily the increased membership—from 103-164— 
would allow of multiple constituencies returning from 3-5 
members—a very much simpler undertaking than the 
boundary delimitations required to divide the areas into 
single-member constituencies. A good many suitable divi- 
sions already exist, and very moderate combinations would 
complete the scheme. In these multiple constituencies, the 
single transferable vote would give to each party its share 
of representation without the brutality of excluding oppo- 
nents. 
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To turn to the Senate. Given that there is a change in 
public opinion, is it reasonable that the country should 
wait for years to bring the Senate into line? If the eminent 
men desired cannot be elected popularly, can they not be 
elected proportionally, either annually or biennially, by the 
House of Commons in batches of 5 or 10? The election might 
be for eight years; I would prefer a shorter term, perhaps 
five years. Your House of Notabilities would thus keep in 
fair touch with the movements of thought. 

I for one have a thorough dislike of what Lord Morley, 
when the great Budget was about to be rejected by the 
House of Lords, called spectacular debates, and for what 
Mr. Lloyd George calls keeping a margin to bargain with. 
Such artificial disputes keep us from getting at real points 
of difference. In ordinary dealings with ordinary people, 
these methods are regarded as lessening your repute, rather 
than increasing it.—Yours, &c., 

James Easton. 

April 20th, 1912. 


THE ‘ TITANIC.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—On looking up the definition of “Titan” in the 
“Century” Dictionary yesterday, I found the following 
quotations, which are strangely significant in connection 
with the disaster to the “ Titanic.” 

“In mythology, the Titans are taken as types of law- 
lessness, gigantic size, and enormous strength, and in their 
wars are said to have piled mountains upon mountains to 
scale Heaven.”’ 

‘We get so near, so very, very near! 
’Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 


But when another rock would crown the work! ” 
R. Browninc—“ Paracelsus,” v. 


And, under “ Titaness ” :— 
** So likewise did this Titanesse aspire 
Rule and dominion to herself to gain.” 
SprEnsER—“ Faerie Queen,” VII., ii., 4. 
—Yours, &c., 
(Mrs.) J. Batrovr. 
Dawyck, Stobo, Peeblesshire. 
April 22nd, 1912. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—It cannot be too often emphasised that the chief 
duty of the Liberal Party is to defend Free Trade. In 
political, as in other warfare, the best form of defence is 
often attack, and the Protectionist guns cannot be more effec- 
tively spiked than by the abolition of our existing duties on 
food (including tea). If the duty on the last-named and on 
sugar no longer exist, it will be impossible for the Tariff 
Reformers to pretend that by the remission of one or other 
of them, they are going to counterbalance taxes on corn and 
meat, and the workers will clearly see that by supporting 
Tariff Reform they are merely fashioning a rod for their 
own backs. 

Of course, one could hardly have expected the remission 
to be included in this year’s Budget, with so much of the 
Session mortgaged to highly-controversial legislation, and, 
perhaps, the same applies to next year’s, but, as Mr. 
Asquith said when introducing his first Budget, Chancellors 
of the Exchequer should look ahead, and that is why I ven- 
ture to direct attention to the matter now. The Parliament 
Act makes the fourth and fifth years of a progressive House 
of Commons of minor importance as regards legislation, and, 
therefore, of extra importance with regard to finance. It is 
not too much to ask that half our present food-taxes shall 
be remited in 1914, and the balance in 1915. There are, I 
know, some Free Traders who think that so soon as a Tory 
Government levies its first Protective duties, there will be 
a wave of indignation throughout the country which will 
sweep it from office. I would remind these sanguine souls 
that the sugar-duty imposed by a Tory Chancellor a dozen 
years ago has not yet been wholly got rid of. 

It is asserted by some economists that if food-taxes 
were abolished the working-classes would not pay their fair 





ry 


share of taxation, as those who were both teetotallers ang 
non-smokers would contribute nothing to the revenue. The 
answer is that many of them ought to contribute nothing, for 
if a person be too poor to support himself and family jn 
physical efficiency he is too poor to pay taxes. For those 
above the poverty-line (which, with the abolition of food. 
taxes, might be fixed at, say 21s. per week in towns and 
18s. a week in rural districts, though I shall be glad to hear 
your readers’ opinions on this point), I would propose a 
graduated income-tax (subject, of course, to the operation of 
that “ baby-bonus’’ and remission for life insurance) which, 
if practicable in Germany should be practicable here; it 
takes no more time for a clerk to stick, say, a ninepenny 
stamp on to a card than it does a sevenpenny one. One 
advantage of this method of taxation would, I think, be 
salutary demand for economy in our national expenditure, 
so that it might not be necessary to levy any fresh taxes, 

If it should be, however, it ought not to be forgotten 
that the period during which Mr. Lloyd George promised 
not to increase the Death Duties will soon expire. When it 
is remembered that, last year, only one adult in sixty left 
over £500, the justice of such increase becomes at once 
apparent, and, in making it, the former graduation on 
estates over £1,000,000 should, of course, be restored. I 
leave a tax on site-values out of account, as that will be 
needed to equalise the relations between Imperial and Local 
Taxation.—Yours, &c., 

Frepk. G. Jackson. 
8, Park Lane, Leeds, 





Poetrp. 


IN KNOLE PARK. 
Suc misery seen in days gone by, 
That, made a coward, now I fly 
To green things, like a bird. Alas! 
In days gone by I could not pass 
Ten men but what the eyes of one 
Would burn me for no kindness done; 
And wretched women I passed by 
Sent after me a moan or sigh. 
Ah, wretched days! for in that place 
My soul’s leaves sought the human face, 
And not the Sun’s, for warmth and light— 
And so was never free from blight. 
But seek me now, and you will find 
Me on some soft green bank reclined ; 
Watching the stately deer close by, 
That in a great deep hollow lie 
Shaking their tails with all the ease 
That lambs can. First, look for the trees, 
Then, if you seek me, find me quick. 
Seek me no more where men are thick, 
But in green lanes, where I can walk 
A mile, and still no human folk 
Tread on my shadow. Seek me where 
The strange oak-tree is, that can bear 
One white-leaved branch among the green— 
Which many a woodman has not seen. 
If you would find me, go where cows 
And sheep stand under shady boughs ; 
Where furious squirrels shake a tree 
As though they’d like to bury me 
Under a leaf-shower heavy, and 
I laugh at them for spite, and stand. 
Seek me no more in human ways— 
Who am a coward since those days 
My mind was burned by poor men’s eyes, 
And frozen by poor women’s sighs. 





Wiuram H. Davies. 
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The World of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tas following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Elizabethan Playhouse, and Other Studies.” By W. J. 
Lawrence. (Shakespeare Head Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Victor Hugo: His Life and Work.” By A. F. Davidson. (Nash. 
15s. net.) 

“Service Memories.” By Surgeon-General Sir A. D. Home. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Anglo-American Memories.” Second Series. 
Smalley. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“Edinburgh and the Lothians.” By Francis Watt. (Methuen. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

“Jn Forbidden China: The d’Ollone Mission (1906-1909).”” By 
Vicomte d’Ollone. Translated by Bernard Miall. (Unwin. 
1s. net.) 

“The Doctor and the People.” By H. D. C. Woodcock. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 

“ Memories of a Spectator.” By J.S. Fletcher. (Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Early Chronicles Relating to Scotland.” By the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert E. Maxwell. (Maclehose. 10s. net.) 

“The Daughters of Louis XV.” By Casimir Stryienski. Trans- 
lated by C. Metcalfe. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Brothers Karamazov.”’ By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Pages de Critique et de Doctrine.” Par Paul Bourget. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 7 fr.) 

“Tes Classes Moyennes: Etude sur le Parasitisme Social.” Par 
George Deherme. (Paris: Perrin. $8 fr. 50.) 

“Chateaubriand.” Par Jules Lemaitre. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
$fr. 50.) 

“Unter Friedrichs Fahnen: Tagebuchblatter, Briefe, und Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der Schlesischen Kriege.”” Von A. Hoffmann. 
(Kattawitz: Bohm. 4m.) 

“Die Brscheinung.” Novelle. Von Anselma Heine. 
(Fleischel. 2m.) 


By George W. 


(Berlin: 
* * 


We learn that’ Mr. Arnold Bennett is about to leave 
Fontainebleau and to reside permanently in this country. 
It appears that Mr. Bennett is of opinion that he needs 
fresh material for his novels of English life, and this is 
one of the motives that have caused his return. 

* « 7 

Mr. W. Morcan Suuster has written an account of 
his experiences in the Persian service and the events that 
brought about his enforced resignation. It will be pub- 
lished immediately under the title of ‘“‘The Strangling of 
Persia,” 

* » 7 

France intends to celebrate the centenary of Browning’s 
birth, and a selection of his poems, with notes and com- 
ments is to be translated by M. Paul Claudel in collabora- 
tion with M. Pierre Berger, of the Faculty of Letters of 
Bordeaux. 

* x * 

As a result of inquiries made among the leading 
American publishers, the ‘“‘ New York Times”’ finds that the 
main tendency of this year’s spring publications is towards 
“seriousness.” ‘The widest and most conspicuous channel 
into which the current of the day’s seriousness flows,” we are 
told, “is what the publishers group together, more or less 
loosely, as sociology. We have books of essays on sociology 
this spring in greater numbers than we ever had them 
before. We have sociological drama. We have studies of 
the situation in the Far East. We have poetry that has a 
decidedly sociological, and often a diluted socialistic, ten- 
dency. And even in the fiction of this spring there is quite 
evident a note of restless inquiry into what is happening in 
the world, and what such happenings mean.” Publishers 
are unanimous in bearing witness to the desire for books 
on social problems, and the head of one firm admits that 
he is impressed by “the breaking away from tradition, from 
conservatism, and the awakening of democracy” shown in 
the class of book most in demand. Among minor tendencies 
Noticed are a revival of poetry, with a marked return to 
harrative poems, a greater interest in personal memoirs, 
and an increase in the publication of popular books of 


science and philosophy, together with a smaller output of 
light fiction. 


* ® * 


Dr. Hotzanp Rose has recently given a course of lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on ‘“‘ The Personality 





of Napoleon,” and these will be published in book form 
both in this country and the United States. The Lowell 
Lectures have been responsible for some useful historical 
volumes by English writers. Mr. Fisher’s “The Republican 
Tradition in Europe,” published last year by Messrs. 
Methuen, is an example. 


* * * 


“Tue Home University Lisrary” is a year old this 
week, and its projectors have marked the occasion by issu- 
ing ten new volumes, thus bringing up to fifty the total 
number now published in the series. We have often called 
attention to the worth of these little books, and it gives us 
great pleasure to be able to congratulate the editors and pub- 
lishers on the success of their first year’s work. Arrangements 
have been made for the rapid extension of the series, nearly 
fifty further volumes being announced as in active prepara- 
tion. These latter include such promising titles as “ A His- 
tory of Freedom of Thought,” by Professor J. B. Bury; 
“Ancient Greece,” by Professor Gilbert Murray; 
“Napoleon,’’ by Mr. Herbert Fisher; “The Victorian Age 
in Literature,” by Mr. G. K. Chesterton; “Great Writers 
of Russia,” by Dr. Hagberg Wright; “Germany of To-day,” 
by Mr. Charles Tower; “ Newspapers,” by Mr. G. B. 
Dibblee ; and “‘ English Village Life,” by Mr. E. N. Bennett, 


* + * 


Two of the volumes published this week belong to the 
section “Literature and Art’’—‘“English Literature: 
Medieval,’”’ by Professor W. P. Ker, and “The English 
Language,” by Mr. L. Pearsall Smith. Professor Ker is 
one of our foremost living authorities on medieval literature. 
He joins grace and ease of style to scholarship, and his little 
book is a most inviting introduction to our early writers. 
It begins with a study of the Anglo-Saxon period, and ends 
with an admirable chapter on Chaucer. Medieval literature 
is never likely to engage the attention of more than a few 
enthusiasts ; but it is different with Chaucer, and Professor 
Ker’s book is worth reading, if only for the better under- 
standing of Chaucer which it enables the reader to acquire. 


* a * 


Mr. PearsaLt Smitn’s volume on the English language 
would, perhaps, have been better classified under the heading 
of “Science.” It deals with the phonetic development of 
English, with the relationship between language and history, 
and with the connection between the mental attitude of a 
period and the words employed to express its ruling ideas. 
As regards this connection between thought and language, 
Mr. Smith observes that the contributions of England to 
European civilisation, as tested by the English words in 
Continental languages—“bifteck,” “pudding,” “grog,” 
“jockey,” “tourist,” ‘‘comfort,” ‘“sport”—are not, 
generally, of a kind to cause much national self-congratu- 
lation. We may, however, be justly proud, he adds, of our 
political terms—“ bill,” “budget,” ‘“ meeting,” “speech.” 


a * 


A series of short monographs illustrating the history 
of the Socialist parties in France is to be published by the 
firm of Marcel Riviére. The first two volumes are “De 
Babeeuf & la Commune,” by M. A. Chaboseau, and “ De la 
Semaine Sanglante au Congrés de Marseille, 1871-1879,” by 
M. A. Zévads. 

. o 


Tose who knew the Lyceum of Irving’s time, and those 
who love a good vampire story, will have equal reason for 
a feeling of sadness over the death of Mr. Bram Stoker. 
“Dracula”’ was one of the most full-blooded essays in 
vampire literature—a little too full-blooded, indeed, so that 
it wanted the art of Sheridan Le Fanu’s tale in “Through 
a Glass Darkly.” But it was a very remarkable piece of 
literary invention and embroidery. What Stoker was to 
Irving only Irving himself could tell. No great man ever 
had a more devoted enthusiast and helper. The labors of 
entertainment were his—of organisation, of every kind of 
service that a quick brain and a faithful lieutenant could 
suggest to an adored chief. Irving had more than one assistant 
of great talent ; but Stoker was in his way a genius. There 
is a very pleasant reminiscence of him in Mr. Smalley’s 
latest volume of “Anglo-American Memories’ (p. 321), 
published this week by Messrs. Duckworth. 
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MR. GALSWORTHY’S POEMS. 


“Moods, Songs, and Doggerels.” By JoHN GALSWORTHY. 
(Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


Ir we came upon this book of verses, knowing nothing of 
Mr. Galsworthy and nothing of his characteristic books, we 
should not be likely to single it out for special attention. 
We should notice that there were some songs—pleasant, but 
not always very musical—some descriptive and reflective 
poems, not always free from the conventional note of the 
uninspired minor poet, and a few—more dignified in ex- 
pression, more substantial in thought—which gave dis- 
tinction to the book. With that, probably, we should dis- 
miss ‘‘ Moods, Songs, and Doggerels,” and give no thought 
to them again. But, knowing them to be the work of Mr. 
Galsworthy, we find them interesting less for their intrinsic 
merit than for what they can tell us of so brilliant a 
novelist. We bear in mind that the technique of poetry 
is not Mr. Galsworthy’s technique; this way of criticising 
life is not the way he has made his own. But it is the 
same man, the same mind, the same emotional quality lying 
behind the work; stripped of the expression which spells 
literary success, these essays in self-expression may tell 
us something of the author which his more felicitous 
works conceal. ig 
It is of the essence of lyrical poetry to be personal ; to 
be a direct outpouring of the mood, the perception, the 
sensibility of the poet himself. In Mr. Galsworthy’s novels, 
though we generally feel his predilections and his sym- 
pathies, his method is essentially impersonal. He describes 
his characters objectively; he does not tell you what he 
thinks about them. If he talks about the appearance of 
London on a clear night, he does not say what it is to him, 
the novelist, but what it is to this or that person in the book. 
But here in the poems he talks about street lamps, and what 
their “ merchant eyes’? mean to him; he writes of the song 
of the cuckoo, and the secret which its song has for him. 
In his novels and his plays, Mr. Galsworthy’s method is 
objective; in his poems he is thrown back on his own 
emotions and perceptions. 
It is significant that one of the best poems in the book, 
. Persia—Moritura,” deals with a generalised subject; it 
expresses an emotion called forth by a general idea. There 
is dignity and strength in his reflection on Great Britain’s 
betrayal of Persia to the machinations of Russia :— 
“Home of the free! Protector of the weak ! 
Shall we and this Great Grey Ally make sand 
Of all a nation’s budding green, and wreak 
Our winter will on that unhappy land? 
Is all our steel of soul dissolved and flown? 
Have powers of fear encased our heart of flame? 
Are we with panic so deep-rotted down 
In self, that we can feel no longer shame 
To league, and steal a nation’s hope of youth? 
Oh! Sirs! is our star merely cynical? 
Is God reduced? That we must darken truth, 
And break our honour with this creeping fall.’’ 


Mr. Galsworthy is at his best in a poem of this sort, 
because his mind is cast in an abstract mould ; those direct 
perceptions with which lyrical poetry more especially deals 
are not for him so vivid, so self-dependent, so mature as 
those derivative perceptions which result from a habit of 
mind, or from prolonged intellectual exercise upon an idea. 
His novels, unlike those of Mr. Conrad or Mr. Henry James, 
are not conceived in some flash of intuition which lights 
upon some salient concrete fact in life, spreading thence 
into all the complex ramifications of a book. They result 
from the long pondering of a general idea, and proceed to 
the exemplification of this idea through representative 
human types. Poetry—lyrical poetry, at any rate—cannot 
proceed in this manner. It is the expression of the original 
experience in its first native force impinging upon the mind. 
From the personal poems in this book one is led to think 
that the resultant force of his general ideas has been cumu- 
lative; it is an aggregate of many lesser impressions, none 
of which had the intensity discovered by him in the whole. 
What person of ordinary sensibility and culture might not 
have written :— 
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“The cuckoo bird has long been dumb, 
And owls instead, and flitting jars 
Call out, call out for us to come, 
My love and me, to count the stars; 
And into this wide orchard rove— 
The whispering trees scarce give us room, 
That drop their petals on my love 
And me, beneath the apple bloom ”? 


Any minor bard might have written that stanza, and 
a score in this book like it. It is direct, personal—an imme. 
diate impression—and it leaves the effect of triteness. His 
natural tendency, of course, is to abandon this directness 
and immediacy, to introduce an alien critical idea, which 
jars with the account of concrete things :— 

‘* We'll hear the uncompassioned murmur of the swell, 

And touch the drift-wood, delicately grey.” 

It is curious how unsuitable there is the word “ delj- 
cately’’; it is the language of criticism obtruding itself 
into the pleasure in things. 

Or, if we would see how destructive to poetry is that 
which Goethe denounced as the “tyranny of the universal,” 
let us take a true poem by a living poet, Mr. W. H. 
Davies, and contrast it with Mr. Galsworthy’s treatment of 
a similar theme :— 

“No house of stone 
Was built for me; 
When the sun shines— 
I am a bee. 


** No sooner comes 
The rain so warm, 
I come to light— 
I am a worm. 


‘* When the winds blow, 
I do not strip, 
But set my sails— 
I am a ship.” 


Mr. Galsworthy calls his poem “The Soul.” 


“My soul’s the sky—my flying soul ! 
The lightnings flare, the thunders roll, 
The sun and moon and stars go by, 
And great winds sweep my soul, the sky! 


“* My brooding soul—my soul’s the sea! 
The snaky weed, the whishing scree, 
The white waves’ surge from pole to pole, 
And still green depths—the sea’s my soul ! 


‘* My soul’s the Spring—my loving soul 
Will dance, and leap, and drain the bowl 
Of love; and, longing, twine and cling 
To all the world—my soul’s the Spring!” 


There is all the difference between the poetry which 
springs straight from life, the feeling which translates itself 
simply into union with the bee, the worm, the ship, the 
tree, and the feeling derived from reflection, which trans- 
lates the unconscious self into a conscious soul, and that 
again into something as vast and as general as the sky, the 
sea, the spring, the town. Poetry labors when it is weighted 
with these ponderous ideas. Song cannot carry such 
a burden. The lyric muse faints under the groping move- 
ments of ideas half-philosophically albeit aspiringly pon- 
dered. 

It is evident from these poems that Mr. Galsworthy 
feels keenly the stress of beautiful natural objects, of pity, 
sympathy, love, and the emotions of experience ; but that 
they do not instantly strike an imaginative chord, as they do 
in the case of minds primarily poetic. If poetry instantly 
ensues, it is second-rate poetry. It is evident that such 
feelings are for him the raw material which, in the aggregate, 
goes to make up those general ideas which stir him more pro 
foundly and call forth his artistic instincts ; and it is only 
when fined down again into human types governed by his 
prevailing ideas, that they are fit matter for considerable 
art. 

And yet, perhaps, we like Mr. Galsworthy all the better 
for these self-revealing poems. Here he is giving us, nd 
indeed his art, not his experience made rare by imagination, 
but still his etperience, his simpler feelings, genuine ™ 
proportion as they are naive. Many an artist suppresses 
what is not unessential in him, because he thinks that the 
saying of it is not worth while ; but the fact which the saying 
of it denotes is worth while ; and such facts are reassuring. 
And now and again, in the midst of these always sincer? 
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and dignified verses, he strikes something which rings on 
3 far finer imaginative note, as in “ The Moor Grave” :— 
“JT lie out here, under a heather aod, 
A moor-stone at my head; the moor winds play above. 
I lie out here. In graveyards of their 
They would not bury desperate me, who died for love. 
1 lie out here, under the sun and moon; 
Across me bearded ponies stride, the curlews cry. 
I have no little tombstone screed, no: ‘ Soon 
To glory shall she rise!’ But deathless peace have I.” 


That, in our opinion, is poetry of a high order, unspoilt 
by any alien association, undisturbed in its fine, simple 
pathos. 





GLADSTONE’S IRISH STATESMANSHIP. 


“Gladstone and Ireland.” By the Rt. Hon. EARL EVERSLEY. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Lorp Everstey (better known as Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did 
good work in publishing “ Peel and O’Connell ” in 1887. He 
has done equally good work in publishing “Gladstone and 
Ireland”? in 1912. The one book gave an account of Irish 
political movements from 1800 to the death of Peel; the 
other carries the narrative down to the year 1894. Lord 
Eversley is one of the few English politicians who has taken 
a keen and an intelligent interest in Irish affairs through- 
out a long and distinguished public career. He has made 
a special study of the Irish Land Question, and was always 
a supporter of the.establishment of a peasant proprietary 
in that country. When Mr. Gladstone became a Home 
Ruler in 1886, Lord Eversley was one of his first recruits. 
“Gladstone and Ireland,” read in connection with “ Peel 
and O’Connell,’’ forms an admirable Parliamentary history 
of Ireland during the nineteenth century. Perhaps the five 
most remarkable men who appeared in English public life 
since the death of Peel were Lord Palmerston, born in 
1784; Lord Derby, born in 1799; Disraeli, born in 1804; 
Gladstone, born in 1809; and Bright, born in 1811. It is 
curious to note how far these men took an interest in 
Ireland, understood the Irish Question, or cared anything 
about it. Palmerston took no interest in Ireland, and did 
not at any moment of his life wish to be troubled about it. 
He was ready to stir up rebellion in every part of Europe, 
but he would not do justice to the people who were at his 
door. Queen Victoria’s thrust at him for his operations 
among the Italian subjects of Austria, “with Ireland 
quivering in our grasp,’ was well deserved. The measure 
of his statesmanship in Ireland may be gauged by his famous 
pronouncement on the Land Question: “Tenant right is 
landlord wrong.” Lord Derby did not, as a rule, take much 
interest in Ireland, but he thoroughly understood the Irish 
land Question, and in 1845 introduced a good Land Bill 
inthe House of Lords, based on the recommendations of the 
Devon Commission. It was also under his Government, in 
1852, that another good Land Bill was introduced; and it 
was not his fault that both Bills were lost. On the Church 
question, however, he was wholly wrong, and remained a 
staunch supporter of the English State Church in Ireland to 
the last. He does not seem ever to have realised the unjust 
and anomalous condition of that institution. With the 
exception of Bright, no one showed such a thorough know- 
ledge of the Irish question, as a whole, as Disraeli. His 
famous speech in 1844 is historic :— 
“The Irish, in extreme distress, inhabit an island where 
there is an Established Church which is not their Church, and 
a territorial aristocracy, the richest of whom live in foreign 
capitals. Thus you have a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, and an alien Church; and, in addition, the 
weakest executive in the world. That is the Irish Question. 
Well, then, what would hon. gentlemen say if they were reading 
of a country in that position? They would say at once, ‘ The 
remedy is revolution.’ But the Irish cannot have a revolution. 
And why? Because Ireland is connected with another and more 
powerful sountry. Then what is the consequence? The connec- 
tion with England thus became the cause of the present state 
of Ireland. If the connection with England prevente a revolu- 
tion, and a revolution is the only remedy, England logically is 
in the odious position of being the cause of all the misery of 
Ireland. What, then, is the duty of an English Minister? To 
effect by his policy all those changes which a revolution would 
do by force. That is the Irish Question in its integrity.” 


This is the best statement of the Irish case in a nutshell 
vhich has ever been made; and the melancholy reflection is 





that the man who showed so much insight and knowledge 
should have flung the Irish question to the winds because 
he did not think that it was the path which led to glory. 

It is unnecessary to say that John Bright, among the 
five men we have named, was the one who took up the Irish 
cause from the commencement of his career and was its faith- 
ful champion for the best part of his public life. Gladstone 
began to study the Irish question, it might almost be said, 
towards the end of his public career. In justice to him it 
must be allowed that he had to unlearn a great deal before 
he became a friend of Ireland. His first gift to that country 
was the income-tax in 1853; and it does not seein to have 
appeared to him at all unjust that anything in the nature 
of fresh taxes should have been imposed on the Irish people 
at a moment when they were just recovering from a famine 
which had smitten the land. Between 1853 and 1869 the 
Church question and the Land question constantly occupied 
public attention, but many, many years passed before Mr. 
Gladstone gave heed to either. He said of himself that 
he could never take up a question until it was at the door; 
and neither the Church question nor the land question were, 
we suppose, brought to the door until Fenianism appeared. 
Lord Eversley has devoted a special chapter to Fenianism, 
thus showing his appreciation of a remarkable political 
movement. After the death of O’Connell, the suppression 
of Young Ireland, and the famine, Ireland was utterly pros- 
trated. There was, perhaps, only one man in the country 
who believed that she could soon be roused to action again ; 
and that man was James Stephens. Stephens was a Young 
Irelander ; he was at Ballingarry with Smith O’Brien, and 
was wounded in the fray. Some eight or ten years 
afterwards Stephens visited every county in Ireland, 
to see if the people had sufficient spirit left to enter 
an insurrectionary movement against the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland. He found they had; and in 1858, in con- 
junction with John O’Mahony, he founded the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood. He visited America, and the 
present writer heard him say that he swore into the Organisa- 
tion every Irishman in the United States Army. It was, 
we believe, Stephens’s opinion that it was the American Civil 
War, with the terrible loss which it entailed among the Irish 
soldiers in the American Service, that struck the first fatal 
blow at Fenianism. The Fenians took no interest in the 
Church Question nor the Land Question. It was essentially 
a national movement pure and simple, which aimed at over- 
throwing the English Government in Ireland and establishing 
an Irish Republic in its place. It was really the Fenians 
who educated Mr. Gladstone on the Irish Question. Fenianism 
made him take the subject in hand. He has practically 
said as much himself. He said: “ It has only been since the 
termination of the American War and the appearance of 
Fenianism that the mind of this country has been greatly 
turned to the consideration of Irish affairs.” Again, in the 
House of Commons in April, 1868, in reply to Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Gladstone said: “ The right hon. gentleman says: ‘ Why 
did you not deal with the Irish Church in 1866, when you 
asked for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act?’ My 
answer is, for a perfectly plain and simple reason. In the 
first place, circumstances were not ripe then as they are now. 
Circumstances, I repeat, were not ripe, in so far as we did 
not then know so much as we know now with respect to the 
intensity of Fenianism.”’ 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Gladstone should have 
thought that the Irish Question was settled by the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church and by the Land Act of 1870; vet 
he has said so himself. The defects in the Land Act of 1870 
were pointed out by Irish Members at the time, and became 
more evident as the years passed; but Mr. Gladstone did 
not see them. He was, besides, irritated with the Irish 
Bishops who had influenced the Irish members to vote 
against his Irish University Bill in 1873, and so to cause 
the defeat of the Government. After the General Election 
of 1874, he gave up Ireland for the time being, but he was 
brought back to the question in 1880, by famine and revo- 
lution, and in 1881 he passed a sweeping measure of Land 
Reform. Mr. Gladstone really did not know much about 
the Irish Land Question. He once declared his opposition 
to “ Fixity of Tenure”; but it was “Fixity of Tenure’”’ plus 
the purchase of their holdings which the Irish tenants 
wanted, and the Land Act of 1870 failed because it did not 
give them these things. Even in 1881, Mr. Gladstone did 
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not realise (what Bright had fought for all along) that the es- 
tablishment of a peasant proprietary was the one way of settling 
the question. However, without realising that fact, he made the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary inevitable; for, by 
setting up Land Courts to stand between the landlord and 
the tenant and to fix fair rents, irrespective of the land- 
lord’s authority, he disgusted the landlords with their own 
position, for their prestige was taken away, and they soon 
became as eager to sell their land as the tenants were to 
buy. The Tory Land Purchase Act of 1885, and all the 
Land Purchase Acts which have been passed since, are the 
direct results of the Land Act of 1881. Between 1881 and 
1886, Mr. Gladstone did not forget Ireland. He could not 
forget Ireland, because she was kept well to the front by 
Parnell, and by incessant and fierce agitation. We now 
know that it was not the result of the General Election of 
1885 which made Mr. Gladstone first think of dealing with 
Home Rule. The subject was on his mind prior to the 
election. Nevertheless, it may be difficult to say what he would 
have actually done if the country had given him a majority 
independently of the Irish vote in 1885. The marvellous 
powers which he showed in the fight for Home Rule between 
1886 and 1893 must never be forgotten. Most people thought 
that after his crushing defeat at the General Election of 
1886 he would never have returned to power. Yet in 1893 
he carried a Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons, 
and it is the Gladstone tradition which animates the 
Liberals of England in their fight for Home Rule to-day. 

Lord Eversley seems to think that the final judgment 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy will depend upon the 
success or failure of Home Rule. He says :— 


“ It is a trite observation that the full height and grandeur 
of a range of mountains cannot be estimated by one who is 
standing near to the foot of them. The lower spurs hide the 
higher peaks. It is the same with great historic events, and 
with the careers of statesmen. They cannot be fairly judged 
till many years have elapsed, and till the full development of 
their policy comes into view. This is more true of Mr. Glad- 
stone in relation to his Irish policy than of any other statesman 
of his time. The great miscarriage of his political career was 
his failure to carry Home Rule for Ireland in 1886 and 1893. 
This policy caused a breach between the great historic Whig 
Party and the main body of Liberals, and threw the former 
into the arms of the Tory Party. It gave to the combination 
thus formed a tenure of office which lasted for nearly twenty 
years. But how different will be the verdict of history, if in 
the course of the next two years, or even later, a Home Rule 
measure should be carried through Parliament! The main 
credit for this will undoubtedly be given to the statesman who 
initiated the policy, and devoted so many years of his life to 
the conversion of public opinion. It will then be recognised 
that the Whig statesmen who by their secession delayed the 
accomplishment of this policy for so many years did a great 
disservice to the State, and to no section of it more than to the 
Irish landlords. 

““ Meanwhile, no final verdict can be given at present upon 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone. But, at least, we must all agree 
with the generous appreciation on his death by Mr. Balfour, 
that he was the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly which so far the world had known.” 


Lord Eversley lived through all the events detailed in 
this book, ‘and the fact greatly enhances its value. 





HARNACK AND GERMAN THOUGHT. 


Aus Wissenschaft und Leben.” Von ApoLF HARNACK 
(G.essen: Toepelmann. 10m.) 


Ir is very remarkable how few German publicists at the 
present moment succeed in establishing a reputation outside 
the limits of the Fatherland. It may be that this is to be 
attributed to the dearth of first-class literary talent at 
present so notable, not only in Germany, but all over Europe 
and America. But whatever the reason, it is at least the 
fact that Dr. Harnack is one of the few German writers whose 
name is known in educated circles in other countries than 
his own. For the last quarter of a century he has had a 
reputation in the theological world as one of our most 
original and learned ecclesiastical historians. His great 
work on the “ History of Christian Doctrines,” which has 
now reached a third edition, marked a new stage in the 
development of this department of research, and is likely 
to remain an indispensable text-book in the theological 
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world for many years to come. But Dr. Harnack’s fam, 
would have been confined within the narrow bounds of oy 
colleges and universities if he had limited himself to Writing 
scholarly monographs on the growth of dogmas and the 
literary origin of the Gospels. It was when he ceased ty 
address himself exclusively to this select audience, ang 
appealed to the educated public as a whole, that his name 
became familiar to us as one of our most accomplished and 
stimulating of contemporary writers. 

One of the defects of existing German educationg] 
methods is its exaggerated specialism. We specialise too 
little, with the result that much of the serious literary work 
done in England is amateurish ; the Germans specialise too 
much, with the result that a multitude of German books are 
lifeless and pedantic. Professor Harnack, though a specialist 
of the first rank, has had the courage to break through the 
barriers of specialist tradition. In the two volumes before 
us we have a collection of essays and addresses, coveri 
a remarkable variety of living problems, written with 4 
suggestiveness, a simplicity, and a power of literary pre- 
sentation which distinguishes the man of letters from the 
man of learning. And yet, as he points out in his preface, 
almost all the studies in these volumes reveal the fact that 
the author of them is, in the first place, an ecclesiastical 
historian, and that the history of religion stands in the 
centre of his interests. What he has learned he has learned 
in the school of religious history; but, in his eyes, this 
school is of such a comprehensive character that nothing 
human is outside its range of view. 

In the first volume the contents are divided into three 
great groups: the first of them is scientific and educational, 
the second social and political, the third is occupied with 
the Catholic Church. The keynote to the first group of 
studies is a quotation from the founder of the Prussian 
system of modern education, Wilhelm von Humboldt— 
“Science often showers its richest blessings upon life when 
it almost seems as if it were oblivious of life.” Especially 
in the natural sciences, the searcher after fuller light goes 
forward on his way untroubled by the question whether his 
experiments or investigations will have any practical utility 
or not. That they will be valuable and useful in the highest 
sense of these words, he does not for a moment doubt. He 
knows that every fresh discovery, every new conquest of 
the mysterious kingdom of Nature expands our intellectual 
horizon, and if it confers no material benefit, it at least 
confers mental blessings of the highest order upon the race. 
As to the humane sciences, life in its widest sense is the 
subject matter of them—the life of humanity in all the 
multiplicity of its manifestations. It follows from this, says 
Dr. Harnack, that the historian, or the social and philo 
sophic thinker, must have a life of his own, with a rich, 
deep, and manifold content, in order to give us a true inter 
pretation of the present or the past. He must be in the 
closest touch with the living play of the great personalities 
and forces of life around him. To do this he need not go 
out into the streets or the market-place, where he will only 
witness the trivial and transitory life of the hour. On the 
other hand, books alone will not teach him. Men, affairs, 
institutions he must get to know, not alone from books, but 
from experience. He must also shoulder responsibilities, 
for it is responsibility which enables a man to measure 
correctly the scope and complexity of human problems. The 
last note that Luther wrote (only two days before his death) 
is an illustration of the truth of this. No man, said the 
dying Reformer, can understand the Bucolics of Virgil until 
he has been five years a shepherd, or the Georgics until he 
has been five years a husbandman, or the letters of Cicer 
until he has been five-and-twenty years in a great com- 
munity. In these dying words, says Dr. Harnack, Luther 
has given striking expression to the fact that doing leads 
to knowing quite as much as knowing leads to the powé 
of doing. If we want to understand the spirit which rum 
through modern Prussian education in its higher ranges, 
cannot do better than consult these essays of Professor 
Harnack. 

It is well known that Dr. Harnack has strong socisl 
sympathies, and that he has always taken a deep interest 
in’ the economic well-being of the German people. He has 
for many years been an active member of the Evangeli¢ 
Social Union, a society which corresponds to similar 88%* 
ciations which exist among ourselves. Last year he delive 
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the opening address to the Evangelic Social Congress at its 
ynnual meeting at Chemnitz, in Saxony. It is reproduced 
in these volumes. In it he refers to the great battle waged 
for so Many years among his fellow-countrymen on behalf 
of State Insurance. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that this prolonged contest was waged most vigorously by 
a group of university professors, conspicuous among them 
being men like Professors Wagner and Schmoller. The 
professorial chair in Germany is not, as it is so often with 
us, a position of dignified and Olympian ease. It is a centre 
of light and progress and propaganda, and it is largely to 
the professors that the Germans owe the democratic social 
legislation of the last thirty years. But Dr. Harnack, 
although an ardent advocate of social legislation, calls our 
attention to the fact that all social enactments have a ten- 
dency to put heavy burdens upon freedom, and to circum- 
scribe the spontaneous activities of the individual. There 
js, he says, no weightier element in human society than the 
free play of individual effort. If we unduly fetter and 
hamper this element, we break the mainspring of progress 
and enterprise, and create a state of social immobility which 
is the usual antecedent of national decay. “Social” means 
not mere collective care for the industrially weak through 
the agency of beneficent institutions; it means the elimina- 
tion of the weak. It is this truth which compels us to con- 
front the greatest and most fundamental of all social ques- 
tions—the education of the young. And the supreme aim of 
education should be a discipline leading up to a sense of 
inward freedom, a feeling of personal responsibility and 
individual initiative. Youth ought not, says Dr. Harnack, 
to be brought up to say, “I can leave myself in the hands 
of others.” It must be taught to say, “I will rely upon 
myself, upon the powers of my own good and strenuous 
will. I will so conduct myself that others will learn to 
rely upon me.”’ The more a nation advances on the path 
of social reform and State beneficence, the more it needs 
an education of this kind as a counterpoise. In fact, such 
a counterpoise becomes imperative if the higher qualities 
of national character are to be preserved and developed. The 
State still occupies a more modest position with us than it 
does in Germany; but its intervention is proceeding with 
rapid strides, and Professor Harnack’s warning to his 
countrymen is not without its lesson to ourselves. 

It is impossible for us to do much more than mention 
the three political papers in the first volume of these essays. 
Two of them deal with the relations between England and 
Germany, and one of them has already appeared in an 
English translation. The third paper is an appreciation 
of the character of Bismarck. In Dr. Harnack’s opinion, 
Germany has produced five men of the first rank since the 
Renaissance—Luther and Bismarck as the first and last, 
and between them Leibniz, Kant, and Goethe. Of Bismarck, 
Dr. Harnack says that he is a unique product of German 
history, a German, not in the sense that he is a man of 
German blood, but that he is essentially German in spirit. 
He is a product of the German spirit as that spirit has been 
formed and moulded by the history of the German people. 
And he is first, and above all things, a man. Idealising 
forces of all kinds are already at work upon the personality 
of Bismarck, and Dr. Harnack says that he has so im- 
pressed the imagination of his countrymen that he is on 
the way to become a German Messiah. 

In Germany the Catholic Church is a powerful organi- 
sation, both in religion and politics; far more so than it 
is with ourselves. Germany is usually regarded as the home 
of Protestantism ; but this must not be taken to mean that 
the population of the German Empire is almost exclusively 
composed of Protestants. More than a third of this popu- 
lation is Catholic, and between Protestant and Catholic in 
Germany there is at present a great gulf fixed. Even in 
polities there is no common ground on which the two con- 
fessions can stand. The Catholics must have a political 
Party of their own, “the Centrum”; and Dr. Harnack, with 
all his liberality of view, feels himself compelled to denounce 
this party as, in the deepest sense, unpatriotic. It is a 
party which strengthens the belief that there is no domain, 
tither religious or political, in which Protestant and 
Catholic can work together as fellow-citizens of a common 
country. This is a source of immense weakness in the 
collective life of the German Empire. It cuts deeper than 
the deep cleft separating the Social Democrats from other 











political parties, although this division is so threatening 
as to be a real menace to the future of German culture. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we must content our- 
selves with merely mentioning the subjects dealt with in 
Dr. Harnack’s second volume. These are mostly ecclesi- 
astical and religious. Several essays are concerned with 
burning questions relating to the origin and growth of 
Primitive Christianity ; others relate to the science of reli- 
gion and the supreme authority in the Lutheran Church ; 
others, again, are in the nature of Christmas and Whit- 
suntide meditations; and the volume closes with “In 
Memoriam” addresses on the death of the Empress 
Frederick, the historian, Mommsen, the theologians, von 
Gebhardt and Schuerer, and the moralist and philosopher, 
Frederick Paulsen. On rising from a perusal of this book, 
with its depth of knowledge, its broad and generous cul- 
ture, and its charity and sanity of view, we feel more than 
ever that our modern civilisation is international, and that 
it is ultimately destined to overcome the mere instincts of 
race prejudice and animosity. 





LATER HANOVERIAN QUEENS. 


“Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England.” Vol. II, 
“ Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, and Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen.” By ALICE DRAYTON 
GREENWOOD. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is the second and concluding volume of Miss Green- 
wood’s continuation of Agnes Strickland’s “Lives of the 
Queens of England.” It is pleasant to be able to say that 
it is much more than a mere adequate completion of some- 
body else’s work. The volume under review has real indi- 
viduality, and is written, not only with knowledge, but 
with judgment and discretion. It is no small achievement 
to write the lives of three undistinguished, unattractive, dull 
women, and to write them with so much sympathy and 
understanding that, without any straining of the facts or 
suppression of the truth, the records remain with the reader 
as individual and not unkindly pictures. 

In the long life of Charlotte Sophia, the wife of 
George III., there is much to blame and much to deplore. 
It is hard to forgive, in one who placed the domestic virtues: 
so high, her extraordinary attitude towards the irregular 
marriages of her sons. Her Court was rigidly moral in one 
sense, but the only standard she accepted was that of out- 
ward conformity to conventions. Still less can one feel 
sympathy towards her in the cowardice which made her 
shrink from giving the poor old King the companionship 
he so passionately desired in those last dreary days of his 
confinement. It seems scarcely credible that only a hundred 
years ago an old man—and a King—should have been so 
cruelly ill-treated ; and that his faithful and devoted wife 
and his daughters, who were tenderly attached to him, should 
have made no attempt to interfere on his behalf. One has 
to remember that madness was still looked upon as some- 
thing devilish or uncanny, and that a person out of his 
mind was regarded as one “ possessed.” 

There is one letter, written when Charlotte was only 
sixteen, of so remarkable a quality that it gives rise to the 
speculation as to whether, if her life had been lived in 
another environment, she might not have achieved some 
personal distinction. It is so modern and humane in tone 
that it would do credit to any princess of our own day, and 
it is so young in feeling that the theory of its having been 
composed or inspired by Charlotte’s excellent governess, 
Madame Grebow, hardly holds water. It is written to her 
brother, Frederick II. Thackeray makes some very bitter 
comments on this letter, suggesting that it was a copy-book 
production, done as an exercise ; but the occasion was that 
of congratulations on a victory, and, as there were stereo- 
typed forms in use for this purpose among the princelings, 
it seems much more probable that the Princess Charlotte’s 
breaking away from convention was due to a genuine im- 
pulse of feeling, and that, in her own circle, the letter was 
felt to be surprising and out of the common, and was shown 
here and there, and canvassed, until it came to the notice 
of George ITI. 

“*T know, sir,”’ writes the little Princess, “ that it seems. 


unbecoming my sex, in this age of vicious refinement, to feel 
for one’s country, to lament the horrors of war, or wish for the 
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return of peace. . But I cannot resist the desire of inter- 
ceding for this unhappy people. It was but a few years ago 
that this territory wore the most charming appearance. The 
country was cultivated, the peasant looked cheerful, the towns 
abounded with -iches and festivity. But surely even 
the conquerors themselves would weep at the hideous prospect 
now before me. The whole country, my dear country, lies one 
frightful waste, presenting only objects to excite terror, pity, 
and despair. The business of the husbandman and the shepherd 
is quite discontinued. The husbandman and the shepherd are 
become soldiers themselves, and help to ravage the soil they 
formerly occupied. The towns are inhabited only by old men, 
women, and children. But this were nothing, did we 
not feel the alternate insolence of either army as it happens to 
advance or retreat. It is impossible to express the confusion 
even those who call themselves our friends create.” 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the volume is 
that dealing with the unfortunate wife of George IV. Miss 
Greenwood gives a faithful portrait of Caroline, of her 
indiscretions, her vulgarity, her eccentricities ; yet she con- 
trives all through her narrative to keep the reader’s sym- 
pathy. Her description of the trial—which was really no 
trial—is especially good, though it is necessarily very much 
condensed. The present writer came recently—in an old 
library in Florence—upon a verbatim report of the evidence 
taken before the House of Lords during the debate on the 
Bill. It seems astounding that such obviously fabricated 
evidence should have been put forward at all by the King’s 
advisers ; and it is still more surprising that, with unlimited 
time and unlimited money at their disposal, such unscru- 
pulous agents as were employed should not have invented 
a better case. The fact is that Queen Caroline was a 
sociable person, enjoying society and gaiety of all kinds, 
and living on very free and easy terms with a host of 
friends and dependents ; so that it was very difficult to find 
any of her time that could not be accounted for by witnesses 
in her favor. The King’s agents were driven to depend on 
the testimony of a few ignorant, stupid, and illiterate Italian 
peasants, who were apparently drilled carefully to give a 
minute and detailed account of some one thing. They would 
swear to the exact happenings as regarded the Queen and 
one other person on a certain night, but they had no know- 
ledge, or no memory, as to the ordinary life of all the other 
days and nights, or as to where, during these happenings, 
the rest of the large household lay concealed. It is not 
too much to say that if such evidence were produced to-day 
in a divorce case concerning the most obscure and humble 
persons, it would be regarded with contempt. One closes 
the record with a conviction that Caroline, whatever her 
faults or her indiscretions, was a deeply-wronged woman. 

It would be difficult to make the life of Queen 
Adelaide interesting. She was a sweet, colorless, well-bred, 
good woman, and her sole claim to distinction lies in the 
fact that she did somehow make a king out of the rough, 
uneducated man she married. There must have been 
character and strength behind that dignified calm. One 
must honor her for her treatment of the King’s children, 
and for the higher standards of conduct and morals which 
obtained at Court during William’s reign. Yet even to this 
narrative, Miss Greenwood has given charm and interest and 
a certain pathos. 

There is a good and comprehensive index, and refer- 
ences to authorities are very freely given. The volume can 
be heartily recommended as worthy of the series, and it is 
especially suitable as a school-prize. 





NUNS, CLOISTERED AND UNCLOISTERED. 


“St. Clare and Her Order.”” Edited by the AUTHOR oF “THE 
ENCLOSED Nun.” (Mills & Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Truth About a Nunnery.” By Marion AYESHA. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Ir Dante could have turned to reviewing, instead of feeding 
on other men’s bread and treading a niggardly patron’s 
stairs, we might indeed have had many more lurid pictures 
from his pen; yet we suspect that he would have cast the 
greater number of authors into the ante-hell of those who 
deserved, on the whole, neither infamy nor praise, “a Dio 
spiacenti ed a’ nemici suoi.” In this sad retreat again, as 
in modern England, the larger proportion of the population 
would probably be found among that sex of which Padre 
Curci ungallantly said, “Some call it the fair, because cer- 











a 
tain women are fair; others, more justly, the frail, for g 
are all.” If the authoress of “ The Enclosed Nun” had been 
content to give us a full and accurate translation of the olf 
Latin life of St. Clare (or even of the early sixteenth. 
century French life, which can be bought for a few pence) 
with just such additions as were necessary to make it i 
telligible, she would have produced a far better book than 
this, if only because it would have been far shorter. Ag it 
is, she falls between two stools ; the freshness of the original 
is buried under a mass of stuff which is, in no real sense 
scientific or instructive. Chapter III., for instance, is out 
siderably the longest in the book, and deals with “The Rule 
of the Poor Clares.” After a brief introduction, it professes 
to give full translations of the First Rule of St. Clare, and 
the Constitutions of St. Colette. The reader is left’ to 
suppose that these translations are from the original Latin. 
and even when, in the last lines of the chapter, we find the 
Constitutions dated from “Gebeunc, in the Province of 
Borgogna,’’ it needs some experience of this sort of book 
to make us realise that we have here a blundering transla. 
tion from an Italian translator, who himself has blundered 
over Geneva. 

Moreover, whether through the authoress’s fault 
or that of her intermediary, these translations are 
eminently unfaithful to their professed originals. Passages 
of four, six, nine, a dozen lines are omitted without warn- 
ing, though they are sometimes more interesting than the 
rest of the text. The Feast of the Annunciation is con- 
fused with that of the Assumption (p. 58), and the transla- 
tion only suggests that “disturbances and scandal may 
arise” where the text asserts that they “ often arise” (p. 59), 
The Colettine Constitutions, drawn up in 1434, are full of 
references to events of nearly 150 years later, and at last 
it transpires casually that we are only dealing with a 
rifaccimento of St. Colette’s own constitutions, made in 1610. 
Even the passages reprinted from Stevens and Dugdale are 
often inaccurate. The authoress’s general historical equip- 
ment may be inferred from her constant vague references 
to “a recent writer,’’ “a modern poet,’’ and her curious 
infelicity when she condescends to specify more exactly. Her 
one idea of Cardinal Nicholas von Cues is that he was “an 
over-energetic legate . . . the  blustering,  tactless 
Cusanus.” She apparently imagines that Marcus Aurelius 
founded the Roman Empire (3). Too much of the book is 
in the style of a certain story “told to the present writer 
by a smiling Brown Brother, who said it need not be 
believed ” (23). Latin and Italian are mis-spelt and mis- 
translated. She has little sense of humor; we are asked to 
admire the sister of the late Cardinal Vaughan, who wrote, 
“The doctor says that not only my chest, but everything 
in my body is attacked it is unspeakable happi- 
ness” (321). But perhaps her highest flight of uncon- 
scious humor is on p. 217, where she quotes a Poor Clare's 
account of the explosion of a powder-magazine. “For a 
moment a violent noise was heard, as if a million cannons 
had been let off together. Then we heard lamentable out- 
cries, and saw persons flying up into the air, exclaiming 
‘Jesus! Mary!’” Nevertheless, with all these obvious 
faults, the authoress has evidently done her best 
to be fair, so far as her own faith and the nature of her 
subject will permit. Much of the charm of Clare and 
Francis, and of such later Clarisses as Charitas Pirkheimer, 
exhales even from a long and rambling book of this kind. 

We are not sure that Marion Ayesha has fought quite 
so hard against temptations to unfairness; but the world- 
ling will find her book far more interesting than her sister's, 
though it also is rambling and somewhat monotonous. The 
authoress insists that all she tells is “unadorned truth 

the names alone are fictitious”; but we confess t0 
a craving for references sometimes, and to a general sense 
that there may be two sides to many of the stories which she 
tells. As she rightly insists, truth is always interesting, and 
what most detracts from the interest of this book is its fre- 
quent one-sidedness. Yet there are materials for an excel- 
lent story, if only the authoress would not stand in her own 
way. In 1889, she tells us, at the age of nineteen, she 
was “dumped” into a highly-aristocratic nunnery-school 
of Paris by a Protestant mother, “who, having her hands 
already full with three pretty daughters, did not want t 
be bothered with a fourth ugly one.” She stayed with the 
nuns five years “as a pupil, lady-boarder, novice, and pro 
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47. BUDDHISM ........0..cceeseseeneeeeeeeee se canoes Mrs. Ruys Davins 
48. THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With Maps Pror. F. L. Paxson 


CY. The study of Behaviour 
sales aie yn Prov. W. McDovoats, MB. 


its Origin and Progress 
PRIncipaAL W. B. Sevpiz, M.A. 


50. NONCONFORMITY. 





SECOND PRIZE COMPETITION. 
FIRST PRIZE £25. SECOND PRIZE £5. 


And Ten Consolation Prizes of Books for the best Short Essays on 
any one or allof the above volumes. 


Write for complete Descriptive Pamphiet of Fifty Volumes already 
Published, and many others in active preparation. 
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fessed novice of temporal (two years’) vows.” She would 
apparently have stayed all her life, had not her parents lost 
money and been unable to pay the £100 a year which they 
had promised ; after which, we are told, the nuns found she 
had no vocation, and turned her out. We are not sure, from 
her own account, that they might not have made this dis- 
covery quite independently, doting so on the lady’s absence 
as to make a deliberate sacrifice of her dowry. However, 
the bargain lasted in fact only five years, and Miss Ayesha 
tells the story of this period in great detail, but without any 
attempt to raise an “‘escaped nun” scandal. “The Roman 
Catholic nun” (she claims) “is painted only as what she 
often is—a conceited, ridiculously self-satisfied, but harmless 
and kindly old maid.” The French of the book, like its 
English, is far from impeccable; but this is quite con- 
sistent with her claim of having spent five years at a fashion- 
able Parisian school. 

It is a greater drawback that she has little 
dramatic power; the long conversations are generally 
of one uniform type; a narrow-minded nun exposes 
herself in a series of untenable assertions which are 
easily dealt with by Miss Ayesha. Some of the tales, also, 
seem to demand a liberal dose of salt. But the writer 
sacrifices herself with the rest; she confesses how frankly 
she treated the whole matter as a question of worldly con- 
venience, and how superficial was even her “ abjuration of 
heresy.’’ Moreover, in the main, her picture is consistent 
and convincing ;*it agrees closely with other independent 
evidence. Mr. Ward’s “ Life of Newman” shows us very 
clearly the essential parochialism of ordinary Roman 
Catholic society; the book here before us is a micro- 
photograph from one single corner of that area—a 
pinfold, compared with which the mental horizon of the 
ordinary parish priest must seem almost world-wide. Very 
pathetic are the ephemeral school-girl attachments and 
jealousies on the part of grown-up women; pathetic even 


their imaginary ailments, their lazy languors; most 
pathetic of all, the poor convent-drudge of p. 136ff., 
who pored furtively over children’s books, because 


” 


they described a “simple vie de famille ”’ which appealed to 
the undeveloped woman’s heart within her. The descriptions 
of Lourdes, though disjointed and overwrought, agree closely 
with others written from a widely different standpoint— 
there is a convincing picture of three importunate peasant- 
friars, who claimed to travel gratis in the most expensive 
train from Paris, until even the tolerant stationmaster 
turned to bay. “If you have no money, go back to your 
convent and pray to Notre-Dame de Lourdes. If she can 
perform miracles in the Department of the Basses-Pyrénées, 
she can also perform them in the Department of the Seine.” 
But the writer bears testimony to the real fervor shown at 
Lourdes by many of every class; and the tale of Padre 
Padilla, on p. 267, shows an appreciation of the heroism 
which may underlie the commonplace exterior of a very 
ordinary cleric. Most startling of all, perhaps, is the doc- 
trine of the Guardian Angel, on p. 22, clinched by the 
story of those little mites of five and seven, who were proud 
to find themselves one day “in a state of mortal sin 

and Monsieur l’Abbé is coming expressly to confess us, and 
nobody else!’’ (244). We have read nothing so character- 
istic and significant outside the manuals of medieval dis- 
ciplinarians. 





MR. BENNETT’S SHORT STORIES. 


“The Matador of the Five Towns.” 
(Methuen. 68.) 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Mr. Bennett's bundle of short stories, all cleverly conceived, 
and nine out of ten brilliantly handled, leaves us wondering 
whether it is due more to the artist or the modern environ- 
ment he paints, that the scale of individuality in thought, 
feeling, and outlook of the people of “The Five Towns” 
appears to be so mediocre. The author’s strength, it may 
be contended, does not naturally lie in individualising 
his characters, in detecting or stressing the subtle blend 
of traits which constitute a man’s individuality. His 
success, indeed, has lain in a singularly broad, accurate 
delineation of provincial life in the Midlands by portraying 
a variety of types of business-men and their womenkind, 





i. 


and of catching the atmosphere of typical households of the 
commercial classes in the bleak Pottery towns. With an 
admirable instinct, fortified by the programme of the French 
realists from Balzac to Maupassant, Mr. Bennett has show, 
that the drab details of the most prosaic existence are eye 
being shot through with the romantic hues of passion, ang 
that the struggle, say, of a provincial ironmonger to kee 
his business going, and his frustrated union with the elderly 
daughter of a bank cashier may be quite as picturesque ag 
a tale of medieval chivalry, and is likely to be even mor 
absorbing. The human comedy, in fact, played out in 
Bursley chemist’s shop, to the accompaniments of the roar 
of electric cars, the clatter of clogs, and the shrilling of 
steam-whistles is, in essence, the same as in more spacious 
days or impressive surroundings. And, indeed, it is not 
the least of Mr. Bennett’s merits that he has kept pace with 
and visualised for us the materialised drama of latter-day 
civilisation, specially occupying himself with the sample 
born of Bursley mud and ‘“‘ Five Towns’ ”’ energy, and shows 
how the human soul may be saved in the manufacture of 
toilet sets or wrecked in the perils of a jobbing-printers 
shop. He is modern—no one more modern—in his scientific 
devotion to the force or spirit of fact, as in his description 
of “the regal boarding-house breakfast’’ at Douglas, par. 
taken of by the holiday-maker, William Henry, who “ was 


never content with less than two herrings, two eggs, about 


four ounces of bacon, and as much jam as would render 3 
whole Board School sticky.” 


None the less, even success brings its penalty, 
and Mr. Bennett’s triumph is measured by the lack 
of individual shades of grace, delicacy, and other 


resthetic beauty in his specialised, normal drawings. It is 
a difficult—perhaps an impossible—task to determine 
whether the artist or the life depicted is more responsible 
for this sameness of outlook and monotony of tone, spiritual 
and material, in his people’s thoughts and feelings. But 
the matter may be illustrated by his clever tale, “ Mimi,” 
which sets forth how Edward Coe, “a satisfactory average 
successful man of thirty-five,” and his bride, Olive, while 
on their “secret honeymoon” at Rottingdean, discover 
that her married sister and husband, the Vaillacs, whom 
they particularly wish to avoid, are living in a little house 
on the Rottingdean Road, and how the newly-married pair, 
with the connivance of Mimi, Mr. Vaillac’s stepdaughter, 
flee away at six in the morning from their lodgings, and 
take refuge on the South Coast. The story is admirably 


told and wrought in telling detail, and the analysis of the. 


feelings of Mimi, the little girl of eleven, when she is detected 
in her friendly lie by her stepmother, is done with all Mr. 
Bennett’s exact and happy insight into a child’s mind. The 
point, however, we wish to make, is that the four people 
presented, Edward and Olive Coe, Mimi, and her step- 
mother, are all strictly “ordinary” people, that their feel- 
ings, thoughts, manners, and behavior are typical of hur 
dreds of thousands of well-behaved commonplace Britishers, 
and that Mr. Bennett does not individualise them, o 
differentiate them from others of their kind. Mr. Bennett, 
unlike the American short-story tellers, never convel- 
tionalises his people, or stereotypes their conversation, and 
as also he never idealises them, he is extraordinarily vers 
cious in his observation of average patterns of 
humanity. But, for this very reason, his work is 
deficient in the charm and the rare appeal of highly-indi- 
vidualised art. Even in the richest-woven of his tales, the 
first, which recounts the experiences of a Londoner who is 
thrust on the hospitality of a stranger—a Bursley doctor— 
visits a newspaper office, sees a football match, and passes 
the night in the house of Jos Myatt, the local hero, the 
Kuype “ full-back,” whose wife dies that night in child-bed, 
a tale which is quite powerful in the massed effects of this 
provincial life, “‘ mean, harsh, ugly, squalid, crude, barbaric, 
with an intoxicating sense in it of the organised vitality d 
a vast community unconscious of itself,” we feel the 
absence of those fine, mysterious touches by which the humaa 
drama becomes really poignant or enthralling to the o 
looker. 

It is not always so with Mr. Bennett. In various 
passages in “The Old Wives’ Tale,” “Clayhanger,” até 
“ Hilda Lessways,’’ he has focussed successfully the fleeting 
spectacle of generations, the passing hour, and the coils 
of circumstances which assuredly can never recur in a] 
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= pst et 80 ONDAY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be CLOSED on or before Mi ’ 
fhe LIST of the 29th April, 1912. 


DOMINION STEEL 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada ’ 
CAPITAL: 
35,653,300 dol. in 356,533 Ordiuary Shares of 
100 dol. each. 
7,000, 000dol. in 70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative 
preference Shares of 100 dol. each (now 
offered for sale). 





The amount of Preference Shares is limited to 50 per cent. of the 
qmount of Ordinary Shares from time to time outstanding. 

the only outsanding Loan Capital of the Corporation is $1,500,000 
Five per Cent. Debentures due November, 1915. ; 

A Special Act has been passed by the Legislature of Nova Scojia 
stating that the Preference Shares are validly issued as fully paid 
nd non-assessable, and providing that the Corporation shall have 
the right to redeem them at any time on three months’ notice at the 
price of 110 per cent., together with all arrears of dividend whether 
declared or undeciared. 

The Corporation has undertaken not to increase the present issue 
of Prefrence Shares without the consent of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
the Dominion Securities Corporation, Limited (of Canada), and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, unless the average yearly net 
earnings of the Corporation, as explained in the accompanying 
letter from the Presidnt, have for three years preceding such 
proposed increase exceeded four times the amount of the yearly 
dividend on the Preference Shares then outstanding and the further 
shares proposed to be issued. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers 


Offer for Sale the above-mentioned 


70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 


at th price of £19 per $100 Share (— 924 per cent. at the fixed rate 
of exchange of $4.868 to the £), payable as follows :— 
£2 ° 0 O on Application. 
£17 0 O on May 3, 1912 


£19 0 0 


On payment of the instalment due on allotment, the Allotment 
letters wil be exchangeable for Speyer Brothers Scrip Certificates to 
bearey each carrying a coupon representing the three months’ 
dividend on the shares alloted payable August Ist, 1912. 

The Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable as soon as possible 
after August Ist, 1912, into certificates for registered shares ranking 
for dividend as from that date. 

The Shares are also being offered by Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos 
Brothers in Amstérdam, and by the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas in Amsterdam and Brussels. 

The Shares confer the right to a Cumulative Preferential dividend 
#6 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly on the lst February. 
fay, August, and November in each year; they also have priority 
sto both capital and dividend on any liquidation of the Company. 
_ Dividends and also the principal of the shares, if redeemed, will 
te payable in Montreal; or, at the holders’ option, in London at 
the 7 Bank of Commerce at the rate of exchange of $4.86 2-3 
to the £. 

Attention is drawn to the extract printed below of a letter from 
Mr. J. H. Plummer, the President of the Corporation, dealing with 
the position and prospects of the Corporation and its Preference 
Shares. This shows that the Corporation is entitled to receive from 
is constituent companies (the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and 
The Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited) a yearly amount 
equal to the dividend on the $7,000,000 Preference Shares’ ($420,000) 
and that the earnings, out of which this sum is payable, for the 
past five and a-half years, after making full provision for depreciation, 
averaged $2,133,213.76 a year, which is over five times the annual 
amount required for dividend on the $7,000,000 Preference shares. 

, The Corporation is paying quarterly dividends at the rate of 
‘per cent. per annum on its Ordinary Shares. 
Copies of the last Annual Reports of the Corporation 
onstituent companies can be seen during the usual busines 


While the list is open at the offices of Mssrs. Bircham & Co., 50 
Old Broad-street, E. ome 


Applications should be 


and its 
s hours, 








made on the form accompanying the 








THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
owing to Expiration of Lease, has removed to larger 
premises immediately opposite, at 
No. 22, Paternoster Row, 


SPECIAL SALE OF BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c. 


Catalogues sent post free. 





Prospectus, and be forwarded with the necessary remittance to 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

Non-payment of the instalment due on 3rd May, 1912, will render 
the allotment liable to cancellation and the amount previously paid 
to forfeiture. ° 

7, Lothbury, London, E.C., April 25th, 1912. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed to Mr. J. H. 
Plummer, the Prsident of the Corporation, to Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers :— 

“The authorised capital of the Dominion Steel Corporation, 

Limited, is $50,000,000, of which $35,653,300 have been issued as 

Ordinary Shares and $7,000,000 as Preference Shares. The latter 

are the Shars ti be offered under your Prospectus. The Corpora- 

tion also has outstanding $1,500,000 4 per cent. unsecured Debentures. 

The whole of the Ordinary Shares and the Debentures were issued 

for the acquisition of shares of constituent companies, consisting 

chiefly of the following :— 

$14,831,400 out of $15,000,000 Ordinary Shares of the Dominion 
Coal Co., Ltd. 

$19,972,200 out of $20,000,000 Ordinary Shares of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

The Dominion Coal Company, Limited, owns or holds under lease 
a large proportion of the best coal in Nova Scotia, estimated at 
over 5,000,000,000 tons, with collieries having an output of 4,250,000 
tons per annum, 110 miles of well equipped standard railway, and 
modern plants for handling coal at Sydney and Louisburg, and for 
discharging coal at Montreal, Quebec, 8t. John, and elsewhere. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, owns iron and 
steel works at Sydney Harbour, Nova Scotia, with a present capacity 
of 290,900 tons of finished steel per annum, which will be shortly 
increased to 400,000 tons. It owns iron ore mines on Bell Island, 
containing sufficient proved ore to supply its needs for over 100 years. 

There are thus united under one control unlimited supplies of 
voal and of iron ore. 

The $7,000,000 Prefrence Shars, to be offered under your pros- 
pectus, were issued early in this month to the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, in exchange for $3,500,000 6 per cent. Income Bonds of each 
company. The interest on the Income Bonds is cumulative, and 
the Corporation is entitled to receive the interest (including all 
arrears), on the Income Bonds issued by each constituent company 
before any dividends are paid by that Company on its Preferred 
Stock, the total amount of which issued by both companies is 
$8,000,000 The Corporation is also entitled as owner of 99 per 
cent. of the common stock of the constituent companies to practically 
the whole of their surplus earnings. 

The proceeds of the shares will be used by these companies 
to defray the cost of new works now in progress or to be hereafter 
undertaken. These are chiefly as follows :— 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited.—The permanent equipment 
for Collieries Nos. 12 and 14, recently opened, th completion of 
Nos. 15 and 16, the construetion of Colliery No. 17, of two new 
collieries in the Morien district and of one at Springhill; the 
extension and further equipment of the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway, new shipping pier, new wash plant, etc. 

Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited.—Extensions now 
in progress, consisting of Coke Ovens, two Blast Furnaces, two 
500-ton Mixers or Open Hearth Furnaces, Merchant Mill, Bar 
and Rod Mill, Wire and Nail Mills, Bolt and Nut Mills, new 
Power Plant, new Water Supply, and other additions to equip- 


mnt 
— earnings of the Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, consist 
OT :-— 

1. Six per cent. interest on $3,500,000 Income Bonds of the 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and $3,500,000 Income Bonds 
of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, received by 
the Corporation in exchange for its $7,000,000 Preference Shares. 

2. Earnings of the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, after payment of 
the dividends on their respective Preferred Stocks, practically 
all of which accrue to the Corporation as holder of over 99 per 
cent. of the Common Stock. 

3. Income from minor sources, which is sufficient to provide 
the interst on the Corporation’s outstanding $1,500,000 Debentures. 
The increase in earning power which will be created by the 
expenditure of the new capital and by the completion of the plant, 
in which part of the capital previously obtained by the Steel 
Company has been expended, is estimated at over $1,000,000 per 
annum. 

No further issne of Preference Shars wil be made without the 
consent of yourselves and your associates, unless for the three years 
preceding any such issue the average net earnings of the Corporation, 
available for dividends on its Preference Shares, have exceeded 
four times the amount of the yearly dividend on the Preference 
Shares then outstanding and the further shares proposed to be issued. 
In this connection such net earnings include earnings of the con- 
stituent companies applicable to th Corporations holdings of their 
common stock, but which are retained in this businesses instead of 
being paid out in dividends.” 
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such individual modes or forms again; but such pictures, 
impressive by their historical breadth, are fortified by the 
intensity of those impressions and memories stamped in 
youth, which own a tyrannously individualised life of their 
own. When we come to examine the atmosphere, mental 
and physical, of nearly all the tales in the present volume, 
we are reminded of a typical interior, say, of a dentist’s 
waiting-room, or a boarding-house dining-room, where the 
individuality of the occupants is a little withered by the 
pressure of the external horrors. The artist has to choose 
between doing justice to or toning down the tyranny of 
the surroundings, and no one can beat Mr. Bennett in re 
producing those commonplace types, which are spawned, 
so to say, in shoals by our remorseless, complex, mechanical 
civilisation. Thus, in his tale “The Widow of the Balcony,” 
the men characters, Stephen and Charlie, and the women, 
Cissie and Vera, are the embodiment of middle-class feature- 
lessness, of representative mediocrity, of healthy banality. 
They possess hearts and minds and bodies indeed ; but they 
are as truly characterless and soulless as their white waist- 
coats or frilled petticoats. It is Mr. Bennett’s peculiar value, 
indeed, that he acts as the introducer or showman of that 
enormous new commercial class which has adopted—we 
might almost say fabricated—wholesale the manners, 
habits, pursuits, and tastes of the modern, traditionless 
type. What gives real meaning and vitality to his work is 
that he knows and stamps the social origin of his people, 
and, as we may ngtice in stories such as “ An Unfair Advan- 
tage,’’ “ Why the Clock Stopped,” and “ Hot Potatoes,” when 
elderly people are introduced, we get far more 
depth and psychological force than in “The Fortune 
Teller’’ and “The Blue Suit.”” That the scale of individu- 
ality in thought, feeling, and outlook, of the majority of 
his people from “The Five Towns” appears so mediocre 
must be due, we judge, to the stridency and aggressive 
utilitarianism of their mental creed. Individuality, like art, is 
a plant that cannot be forced, but is quickly and easily stunted 
by untoward circumstances, and it is perhaps significant 
that to mirror the life of “The Five Towns,” Mr. Bennett 
has had to adapt and readjust glasses of Continental design. 





The GAeeck in the City. 


Price Friday 
morning. 


Price Friday 
morning, 


April 19 April 26. 
Consols ro on ian 78 o- = 784 
Midland Deferred . “wa owe in 74 ove 71} 
Canadian Pacific Pao --- 2604 .. «2614 
Mexican Railway Ordinary os we 502 we 52% 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 , ree . 1014 
Union Pacific i ooo §6=—s BTV 1773 
THe Stock Exchange uitiienen weil on Wednes- 
day, and the Fortnightly Account was chiefly con- 
spicuous for sharp movements in Industrials and for 
the rise in Home Railways, the more _ speculative 
stocks having shown quite sensational activity. Although 
the “Titanic” disaster affected markets — depressing 
insurance and shipping shares—it has done little 


more than check the rising spirit of speculation. The boom 
in things Canadian goes on, and Canadian Pacific shares 
have established a fresh record, rising to 262 on Wednesday. 
Even Grand Trunk Stocks have been recovering under the 
influence of favorable traffics. Reports that one of the lead- 
ing rebels has been captured in Mexico have caused a spurt 
in Mexican Stocks. The Miscellaneous Market has been as 
active as ever, led by Marconis and Land and Oil shares. 
On Wednesday, revived reports of an amalgamation caused a 
jump of 235 points in P. i@O. Deferred to 360. The Indian 
Government’s 35 per cent loan for three millions has caused 
a flatness among gilt-edged securities, and the public has 
only taken 13 per cent. of the new stock, leaving 87 per cent. 
for the underwriters. The issue of the French railway loan 
has caused, during the last few weeks, a big fall in French 
Rentes, which now yield 34 per cent., and the new 4 per 
cent. railway loan for 300 million francs has fallen back to 
its usual price, though it was greatly over-subscribed. There 
is much interest on the Stock Exchange in regard to the 
proposed international loan for China. Some authorities 
believe that the conditions, or want of conditions, for the 
prevention of corruption will be a great danger to investors. 
It is obvious that practically the whole of the new loan will 





have to be subscribed by London and Paris if it is to fy 
subscribed at all. As to the general situation, no more 
need be said than that trade is again very brisk, while thp 
monetary situation has improved. 


Tron AND STEEL INVESTMENTS. 

Although the iron trade is supposed to reflect the cop. 
dition of the general trade of the country more accurately 
than any other, an examination of recent annual reports of 
some iron and steel companies does not convey an impres. 
sion of great prosperity. The following six companies pro. 
vide an illustration :— 


Net profits. 

1909. 1910. 1911, 

£& £ £ 
Armstrong, Whitworth 351,922 527,865 507,827 
Cammell Laird ... ; 50,714 218,836 120,963 
Vickers... 288,044 510,668 641,685 
Clayton & Shuttleworth 33,577 66,533 69,083 
P. & W. MacLellan ... 31,551 18,393 7,517 
Thornycroft (John I.) ... 12,157 30,654 54,795 


Now, apart from labor troubles, the general trade of Great 
Britain has been remarkably prosperous, and special reasons 
apply to those of the above companies which have failed to 
share in it. The first three depend mainly upon Admiralty 
orders for battleships and armor plates. Thornycrofts are 
also interested in Government orders, but only as far as 
destroyers and similar vessels are concerned. The rest of 
their business consists of the manufacture of oil-engines, 
marine motors, and heavy road tractors. Clayton and 
Shuttleworth are manufacturers of agricultural machinery, 
and P. and W. MacLellan of locomotives. The agricultural 
machinery trade has been very good, but railway expansion 
abroad has not been on quite so large a scale. Of the 
armament firms, Armstrongs’ and Vickers’ show a tre- 
mendous rise in profits since 1909, as the result of the huge 
naval construction in the last two years; but Cammell- 
Laird’s profits, after a recovery in 1910, have gone back. 
In the report, the directors gave one or two reasons, such 
as labor difficulties, but they are not sufficient to account 
for the drop of £90,000 in profits. The past record of 
dividends of these companies indicates the fluctuating 
nature of the business of most of them :— 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 i911 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. pe 


Armstrong, Whitworth ... 15 15 15 15 10 10 10 W 
Cammell Laird we a 74 10 10 nil nil nil oil oi 
Vickers ... .. 125 185 15 15 10 10 10 0 
Clayton & Shuttleworth ... 6 6 6 nil nil 2 56 & 
P. & W. Maclellan...: ... 7, @& 0808 8tCOeEe ES 
Thornycroft (John I.) an 3 nil nil nil nil nil ail 5 


Even now the armament firms have not regained the rates 
of dividend paid in 1905-07. This is because they have had 
to lay out capital on plant and accommodation for the new 
“Dreadnought” type. If that type should be abandoned 
within a year or two, the plant will be useless. Hence the 
firms are interested in keeping the policy alive. Clayton 
and Shuttleworth are just recovering after the depression; 
MacLellans’ seem to be declining still. Thornycroft’s 
in a curious position ; last year they earned 29 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, but only 5 per cent. was paid, the 
remainder being used to pay off the arrears on the cumt- 
lative preference shares and to improve the balance-sheet. 
The prices and yields of the above companies’ shares are 
as follows :— 


Share. Price. Yield. 

ss p.c. 
Armstrong, Whitworth Ord. ... 1 25-16 4 26 
Do. 4 % cum. ent. aS 5 43 426 
Cammell ae” Ord. ae 5 4h 417 6 
Do. 4% mort. deb.... 4 1-01 400 
Do. 5 % cum. pref. ... 5 45 5 2 6 
Do. 5 % deb. ... 4 99 5 00 
Vickers Ord. 1 24 417 6 
Do. 5 % pref. é 1074 413 9 
Clayton & Shuttleworth Ord. 1 116 509 
Do. 5 % pref. ‘ 5 5} 415 0 
P. &. MacLellan 6 % pref. ... 10 8 710 0 
Thornycroft (John I.) Ord.) 1 1h 5 36 
Do. 6 % cum. pref. ... 1 11-16 612 6 


The low yield on Armstrongs’ indicates the faith of share 
holders in the continuance of the “Dreadnought” policy. 
In this market, however, ordinary shares are, at best, 4 
speculation, and preferences ought never to be bought # 
return less than 5 per cent. 

LucELLUM. 
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Points about 
“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throu ghout 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 


rere ne 

















THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Anniversary Service 
(THE THIRTIETH), 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


Preacher: The Right Rev. Bishop CLIFFORD. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 
QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 
THURSDAY, 2nd MAY. 





At7.30p.m. Chairman: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 


All friends and supporters are asked to make a point of being 
present on at least one of these occasions. 





Prebendary CARLILE, Founder and Hon. Chief Secretary. 











Headquarters: 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


WEDNESDAY, Ist MAY, at 7.30 p.m. 


At 3 pm. Chairman: The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of ARMAGH. 


Why is the Typewriter so 
universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business 
men do not take things up without 
good reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. 
It is one of the pace-makers of 
modern commerce. You cannot do 
things at the prevailing speed with- 
out it. 


You must have a typewriter but— 
| don't get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried ard tested 

like the 


and you will save time and money, 
derive satisfaction from the quality 
of the work and be possessed 


of a permanently efficient writing 
machine. 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





— VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 











LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND 


NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and 


Destitute Children. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS AND TEN HOMES | 


Training Ships ARETHUSA and CHICHESTER | 
| 
| 


IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW BEING SUPPORTED. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW ae} 
HENRY G. COPELAND 


London Home and Office, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Joint 


Secretaries 


the attention of connoisseurs to 
“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarcttes. 

They are distinguished by a superb 

delicacy, the result of a matchless 

biend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
'*PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 
are hand made and are on sale at 
the following prices:— 


10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 

20 , IA/- 100 , 4/9 

“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Lectures in Advanced Mathematics will be delivered 
by Monsieur HENRI POINCIARE, Professor of Mathematical 
Astronomy in the University of Paris, at the University of London 
(South Kensington, S.W.), on May 3rd, 4th, 10th, and 11th, 1912, 
at 5 p.m. The Lectures will be delivered in French. Admission 
free, by ticket, obtainable from the Academic Registrar, University 
of London. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON-SQUARE, W. 


(Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDBA.) 


The Lectures are adapted to students above the age of 16. 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations: Those of 
the University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
London University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Arch- 
bishop’s Diploma in Theology; the King’s College Diploma and 
Certificate in Home Science. There are Matriculation Classes. 

parate Courses of interest to non-examination students are 
given in History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology; also in the 
Home Science subjects of Sanitary Science and Hygiene, and the 
Economics of Women’s Work. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, 
Professor Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory 
by Professor Vernham. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 2. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13, 
Kensington Square, WwW 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60. and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from June 24th to June 29th. 

Names must be entered before May 25th. 

The College prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREES. 
Inclusive fee. £100 a vear. Easter Term begins on April 20th. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term commences April 30th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education L 
TETTENH ES 


taf 
coLLese: ° Prospectus 


(Oat) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmastor. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 


feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. NEILpD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. 

ing and Hygiene. 

Swedish System; games, dancing, swimn ing, bygiene. 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. ew gy 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistrees. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOCL FOR GIRLS. 


Eaucation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST HEA 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. : —_ ” 


For Physical Train- 
A full professional course for pirls in Ling's 
Good appoint- 














MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. Ong 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 fog — 
Days Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one yegg) 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Noming ~ 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do wel] 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head. 
master or Secretary. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHGOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading), 
A Boarding School, nies the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 


Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 





Headmaster - - - - c..% EVANs, M.A,, Oxon, 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
£10 10 ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, &c., 
Ss. Leaving MARSEILLES May 165th. 


THE NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS, leaving Tili wy 
June 24; Leith June 25. Fares from £15. 158. 








The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only te the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





HIBBERT LECTURES ON ZOROASTRIANISM 
By the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 





The Lectures forming the Second Section of this Course will be 
delivered in the University of London, South Kensington, on Tues 
days, April 30th, May 7th and 14th, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. - 

Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus will be sent on receipt 
of post card addressed to The Secretary, at University Hall, Gordon 


Square, W.C 
FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 





A D 1626 —AN UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 
iD. IAD copies of early newspapers, dating from 1626, 
and published in the following periods; viz., Civil War, about 1641, 
Royalist Newspapers about 1643, Commonwealth Newspapers, 
Papers of the Restoration, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Hanoverian Reigns, 373 specimens in all, is now offered for sale, 
either in one lot or separately. This valuable collection was t 

property of the late Mr. Henry Sell, and was exhibited at the 
Chicago Exhibition and elséwhere. Collectors should apply for 
—s to Sell’s Advertising Agency Ltd., 168, Fleet Street, 

ndon, ‘ 


THE INDEX TO. 
VOLUME X. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 













LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. ew _ J. T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL _ Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. ‘Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 





NEAR THE BRITI 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 


SH MUSEUM. 








KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Telegraphic Addresses { 





WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London. aa 
Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 


Dires., 90-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & ‘11, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Sun Lounge. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 


Every kind of Bath. 





Euston ‘Square, W w.c. C. 





Iprat RestDEnce. 
Every form 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. 


BOARD RESIDENCE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROP 


HADDON HALL HYD 


BRIGHTON. 
H. J. Preston 
OLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 
RO LTD. ’Phone « J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
lARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
8S. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 








ne 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
“AVOY HOTEL, } Most. central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


of Bath. 


Miss Tye 


Ist- Class; moderate. 





EDINBURGH. 


Scotland’s leading Hotel. 








THE WHITE HART HOTEL. 
ILFRACOMBE. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


COMPTON HOTEL, C 





LEEDS. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


L:VERPOOL, 
burch Street, 


120 rooms. Facing Sea 


Proprietor, | Ww. ‘Pearl. 








First-Claes. | 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. | 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely estatiishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
"Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
sa Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA, 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 0921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHI TBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 

















NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 


Back Page, or Page | 
facing matter | £10 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 


Other Pages... ose 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions ose _ 8d. per line. 

52 es ‘a ane 6d. i 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE are informed as we go to press, that owing to 
the heavy applications for the issue of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., advertised on page 139, Messrs. 
Speyer Bros. were compelled to close the list on Friday 
at 11 a.m, 
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‘ASoft and Delicate — 


The Skin surface is always in process of renewal, and 
it is possible, by proper care, to keep it soft and beautiful, 7 











VEE 


If the skin be retarded in its renewal by the use o 
common toilet soaps containing harmful ingredients, or if 
cosmetics be resorted to, the skin is sure to lose it 
natural lustre. 


BY THE DAILY USE OF 
Pears’ Soap- 





EXCNE) 








aN 


Itis ALL... 


PURE SOAP: 
— not Soap. 


Vevavel 








A Soft and Delicate Complexion is secured 
— a Complexion that renews its pink and 
white bloom imperceptibly from year to 
year, always looking fresh and refined. 


la 


z Way, . 


and water... 











—_— 


WAVeVar 


by its exquisite emollient qualitie : 
assists nature in its beautifying work 
and is unequalled in its hygienic effect. | 


it Gosts but a Half-penny : a Week 


II ICICI IN ICICI POT, 








ave 
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